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“THE ROVE WILL BR TOO LATER,” SHE SAID, IN a TIRED, FAR-OFF SORT OF VOICE, 


BERYL’S MARRIAGE, | 


CHAPTER I. 


_ Bsryt Curswey bad no parents, and she was | 
che greatest le anxiety to her nearest rela- 
tions, who felt very uneasy about her future, 
wuich does not ; san in the least that she was a | 
troubleeome or rebellious.sort of girl; still less 
that she was in aay way dependent on her uncle 
aad sunt for support. They loved her deariy, 
and yet the fact remained that she caused them 
more trouble and anxious thought than any one 
of their own children. 

Mrs. Dent bad been a Mise Chesney, but” 
though the name sounds aristocratic, the family 
were nothing te boast of in point of birth. Mrs. 
Dent's father made a fortune in a very simple 
way, ite discovered (or, shall we say, invented !) a 
particular kind of eoap, which “ caught on” and 
became the From keeping a very small 





retail shop in the Borough, after the soap became 





famous, his prosperity increased by leaps and | been atigmatised as unjust, since it gave two 
bounde, insomuch that he soov renounced the | hundred thousand pounds to bis eldest on and 
line and retail trade and decided to/| only secured an annuity of three hundred « year 
ote the remainder of his days to making | to the child of his old age. 

soap. | The will wae hampered by but one condition. 
About this time he committed the ove folly of | John could only enjoy the interest of the fortune, 
his life, and after being a widower for many | at his death the principal went to his eldest 
years married a girl young enough to be his| son, or daughter if Providence had been unkind 
daughter; who, perhaps, findivg herself de-| enough to send no son. If John died childless 

cidedly unsettled by her promotion had the | everything passed to his half-brother Richard, 
grace to depart this life at the birth of her only Mrs. Dent was loudest against the will; she 
child, ! loved John devotedly, and did not grudge bim a 
This little boy—it was s son—counted for | shilling of his prosperity ; but she regarded 
nothing in the family councile, Joshua's fancy | Richard as an unneeded off-shoot of the family 
was to “ found a family,” eo, though he gave his | branch which eould very well be dispensed with. 
daughter Julia fifty thousand pounds on her | In vain her husband, good easy man, represented 
wedding-day, he announced publicly the rest of | to her John had two children already, and for all 
his property would go to his elder son John. That | he could see might have a dozen more, Julia’ 
worthy youvg man married a lady of rank, the | anxieties began, and from that day they had 
Honourable Miss Clare, which so delighted the aever ceased, First, the Honourable Kathleen 
soap-manufacturer that he gave the bride a suite | Chesney died, and her husband showed himecli 
of diamonds as a wedding present, aud not long | eo inconsolable that it was useless to atterapt (at 
afterwards died, leaving a will which might have | present) to persuade him to marry again. Theu 
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the smal) son, “ the heir,” as he was proudly 
called, succumbed to some infantile disorder, and 
John Chesney never held up his head again. 

He proved his confidence in his sister and her | 
husband by leaving his little girl to their sole | 
guirdianship. 

He gave them a free han, too, respecting 
Bery] ; all he stipulated was that her mother’s 
family should be allowed occasional access to the | 
child ; that she should have the best education 
money could furnish, and not be allowed to 
marry until she was twenty-one without the 
coneent of her uncie avd aunt, 

Mr. and Mrs, Dent had four daughters of their 
own, but they regarded Bery] as a most precious 
charge, and gave her as much love and care as 
they gave any one of their own brood. She was 
a happy-natured, winsome girl, and as she grew 
up inherited her dead mother’s beauty ; but, 
unfortunately for the Dents, who longed to see 
ber happily married (‘hat an heir might cut off 
“that lazy Richard” from all chance of the 
property ), as she reached womanhood she showed 
the greatest possible distaste for all mention of 
love and lovers. 

The Dents were rich people, and required 
nothing for Bery!'s maintenance except her 

chool bills and an allowance for dress and 
pocket-money ; 0 the interesb of her fortune 
accumulated year by year, and the original-sum 
had well-nigh doubled itself, 

For so great an heiress the girl lived eimply 
enough, When Joseph Dent retired from business 
he bought the lease of a big old-fashioned house 
near Clapton, which was about to fall inte the 
hands of a speculative builder. It was a won- 
derful house, considering how close it was to the 
cin and roar of the great City ; the grounds were 
charming, the fluwers grew profusely ; there 
were five ‘reception rooms "—vids theauctioneer’s 
advertisement—and stabling for six horses, besides 
bedrooms enough to have taken in a dogen or so 
of guests. Ib was juet one of those old-fashioned 
maveions which are faat disappearing off the face 
of modern London, and it exactly suited the Dent 
family. 

The only son con'd go in to his business by 
train in a quarter-of-an-hour. Mr, Dent himself 
could potter about the grounds and imagine 
himeelf « botanical genius, though it mast be 
coniessed the gardeners were often obliged to 
disregard his directions, 

Hw wife had her conservatory and her povy 
carriage ; while the girls, with their tennis and 
archery in summer, their carpet dances and after- 
noon teas in winter, really had ae good a time of 
it as girls could wish for, 

Two of them left the nest the year after going 
to the Oaks, They married plump, substan- 
tial City men, and did not go to them empty- 
handed 

The weddings were as grand as had been seen 
in the neighbourhood for twenty years, and ; 
Beryl was chief bridesmaid to the elder bride, 
whose special companion she had been. 

Of course there was a breakfast, and toaeta, and 
soon. The Dents were just the sort of people to 
go in for keeping up time-honoured customs, and 
the young man who proposed the health of the 
bridesmaids coupled with it the name of Beryl 
Chesney ; hinting pretty plainly it would not 
be long bofore she filled the chief part in a 
veremony similar to to-day’s, 

Beryl said nothing then; she was far too | 
well-bred to have interrupted the toast; but 
later, when the unfortuaate young man found | 
himself at her side, and attempted some rather | 
high-flown compliment, she told him coldly she 

would trouble him to confine his prophecies 
to people foolish enough to care for such folly,” 
and swept away from him with the air of an 
injured princess, 

The double wedding had occupied Mra, Dent 
80 much, perhaps, ehe had not worried over 
Beryl so much as usual, but she made up for 
it later, The very day after the ceremony she 
received a letter from Beryl’s materna! aunt, 
Lady Lester, desiring, or rather commanding, 
that her niece should be entrusted to her for the 
approaching London season. The lady was poor, 
and intimated pretty plainly the expenses of the 





deal (as it was meant to do), showing 





campaign would have to come out of Beryl’s 


fortune; but it was ridiculous for such an 
heiress not to be presented at Court, and no 
doubt dear Mrs. Dent was unable to afford her 
this advantage, She herself should be ion London 
from the end of April, and should be delighted to 
present Beryl at one of the May Drawing Rooms. 

The letter hurt Mrs. Dent's wee & good 

er pretty 
plainly Lady Lester had a very poor opinion of 
her power to find desirable acquaiutances for their 
nieve, 

‘* Don’t fret, mother,” said Uncle Joe beartily. 
“Lady Lester is aa poor as a fine lady can be, and 
if Bery) were a needy orphan instead of an heiress 
it’s very little we ehould hear about this anxiety 
‘for her sister's child.’ I'd show the letter to 
Beryl], and hear what she says.” 

Beryl came in at that moment, and Joseph 
Dent, with s broad wink at his wife, went out 
through the open French windows of the morning 
room. ’ 

Beryl Chesney at this time was twenty, and 
beautiful enough to have attracted lovers even if 
she had been penniless, She wae rather over the 
middle height, and had her mother’s bright 
chestnut hair and violet eyes ; but while Kathleen 
had been a (feature of smiles and tears, bor 
daughter was wonderfully self-possessed, and 
very rarely, even to those who loved her best, 
showed what she really felt. Sle was a clever 
girl, and had had some desire to go to Girton, but 
yielded the point when she saw that it was a 
serious grief to her aunt, who really, poor, simple 
lady, regarded a college course for a girl almost 
as prejudicial to her matrimonial chances as a 
reaidence behind convent walla 

It was a lovely day, late in April, the season 
was unusually pereeial and so the lilacs and may 
trees were in bloom, and Beryl. had gathered a 
spray of the sweet mauve flower, which she had 
fastened in the waist-band of her white dress, 
and which made her look a very embodiment of 


spring. 

“How tired you look, Aunty,” esbe said, 
affectionately ; “ aren’t you glad the weddings are 
over. Tiresome things!” 

“ Everything went off beautifully, dear,” said 
Mrs, Dent, gently, “and I am sure the girls will 
be hoppy.” : 

© Well, we must hope so,” said Beryl, practio- 
ally; “but I don’t think either Mr. Lynton or 
James Carden particularly amusing companions, 
even for a few hours, and to spend a life-time 
with them would be intolerable,” 

“Unless you loved one of them,” suggested 
Mrs. Dent. 

“TI don’t believe in love, Aunty.” 

" Beryl!” 

The tone was so indignant that Beryl relented 
and qualified her sentence, 

‘*Exceptin rare cases. Now, I'll quite admit 
that Uncle Joe loves you,” 

“Yes, our affection has stood the test of nearly 
thirty years. Beryl, I am very troubled about 
you,” 

* Please don’t be,” ssid Beryl, who knew by 
long experience what was coming. “I am per- 
fectly happy here, Aunt Julia,aud I am sure you 
and Unele Joe could not be better to me if I were 
your child,” 

"You are nearly twenty,” went on Mrs. Dent, 
unbribed by this piece of flattery. “ J married at 
eighteen.” 

“ But J don’t want to be married,” said Bery}, 
laughing. “ I haven’t found an Uncle Joe,” 

Mrs. Dent sighed. 

“You are a great heiress, Beryl, and we are 
plain homely people, If there is no one among our 
friends likely to please you it might be better to 
accept this proposal of Lady Lester’s, Will you 
read her letter $” 

Miss Chesney read the letter, and then-—rude 
girl that she was—tore it into emall fragments, 

“Beryl!” 

“ Well, she shouldn’t be so rude to you, then, 
You could have been presented if you had liked.” 

“T shouldn't care about it, dear. I was always 
one for keeping myself among people of my own 
class.”” 


“Well, she hae no right to hint that you 
couldn’t go to Court. There's no harm done, Aunt 
Julia, You know Lady Lester's addrees, so you 


' ean write to her, though I have deatroyed her pre- 
cious letter, and you can tell her I have no desire 
for @ season in London, and that if I bad [should 
prefer a different chaperon,”’ 

“She is your mother’s own sister, dear,” ob- 
jected Mrs. Dent, simply ; “rhe must have your 
interest at heart.” 

“ She hae her son's interest at heart if you like,” 
said Beryl, with flaming cheeks, “I thick I had 
better tell you all about it, Aunt Julia, and then 
you Won't be quite so taken in by her Jady#hip's 
professions of affection,” 

Mrs, Dent looked troubled. 

She kuew that Beryl had spent one summer 
vacation with Lady Lester when she was nearly 
seventeen. Looking back she recollected that 
the girl had been most reserved and silent about 
her visit, and had firmly refused to. go to the 
Castle again. 

It was about that time, too, that Baryl’s objec- 
tions to every touch of sentiment began to be 
noticed, and that she first gave vent to those- 
bitter little speeches—anenf love and lovers—-to 
which the Dent family had now grown so accus- 
tomed. 

" You were barely seventeen then, Beryl,” said 
Mra. Dent, gently; “and fashionable people's 
ways are very different from oura, Don’t you 
think you may bave misunderstood Lady Lester, 
and that ehe really meant kindly }” 

“She was kindness itself—in words, and to my 
face, that is,’ admitted Beryl; “ bot think a 
moment, Aunt Julia, and tell me, was I very 
ugly three yeara ago?” 

Mra, Dent was frank to a fault, 

* You were not ‘ugly,’ dear. You had out- 
grown your streogth, and that gave you an awk- 
ward stoop, aud it was just after you got over 
that bad attack of iow fever, and all your hair 
was cropped short like a boy’s,” 

“Ah!” said Beryl, with a smile, “ when I had 
been a week at the Castle Sir Charles Lester 
arrived, my own first cousin, you know, just fresh 
from Oxford.” > 

Mra. Dent nodded, 

“Lady Lester wasalways pairing us off together ; 
but I never thought anything of it any more than 
your sending me out with Joe when the girls were 
away. Well, it was the day before I waa omer 
home, and I was supposed to be pecking ; but 
had left one of my books im the little drawing- 
room, and I ran down for it. Only curtains. 
divided this room from Lady Lester's boudoir, 
and she was there talking to Charlie, I declare, 
-Aunt Julia, I hadn’t the least ides of being dis- 
honourable ; but I heard my own name, and 
then I seemed to be spell-beund. I really could 
not move, I was rooted to the spot.” 

Mrs, Dent put one plump mother#y hand on 
Bery!’s in token of sympathy, for she began to 
guess what was coming. 

** Beryl Chesney will havea quarter of a mil- 
lion,’ I heard Lady Lester cay in her calm way ; 
‘and, Charlie, you’ve no idea how bad things are. 
T kept it from you when you were at Oxford, 
Money must be had somewhere or you'll be 
ruined.’ ; 

“*T'm sorry, mother,” he said ; “ but I couldn’s 
do it, I really couldy’t, She’s nothing but an 
ugly girl with a figure like a maypole, She doesn’t 
even dress herself like other people, If I married 
her I should be ashamed of my wife every hour 
of my life.’ 

“'Won’t you be morenshamed if this old piace, 
which has been in the family for centuries, comet 
to the hammer ? ’ asked hismother ;‘ and, markmy 
words, it will. Nowadays, Charlie, married people 
aren’t tied much to each other. When once Bery! 
was your wife you could ieave her here and go 
abroad shooting big game in the Rockies, or fish- 
ing for salmon in Norway, or any other sport io 
which ladies have no share, It would be better 
than having to face the world again after passing, 
through the Bankruptcy Court. ’” 

Mrs. Dent could not restrain herself any longer, 
and the word which escaped her was. not compl 
mentary to Lady Lester, in plain English it was 
—"* Brute!” 

“Well,” went on Beryl, rather wistfully, “ - 

gged myeelf upstairs, avd finished my peck- 
then I sent'down word I had such a bead 
e I could pot appear at lunch. 
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“ Lady Lester brought mea tray up with her 
own handa, and tried to persuade me I should be 
better fur some fresh air, Charlie would drive 
me in his dog-cart. J don’t know but that she 
bad persuaded him to propose to me after all, 
but I never gave him the chance, 

“T kept my own room all the rest of that day, 
and as you know, Lester Castle is so far off, I had 
<o leave before any of the family were stirring in 
the morning.” 

Mrs, Dent hesitated, 

“Do you think Lady Lester haz any idea that 
you overheard her conversation with Sir 
Charles?” 

“T thought so at the time.” 

“She has taken no notice of you at all since,” 
went on Mis. Dent. “It is just as though 

be had been giving you time to forget.” 

“Jam not good at forgetting. Nothing will 
induce me to spend a night beneath her roof 
until her son is married or,” and Bery! gave a 
little ghost of a laugh, “ until 1 am.” 

‘Tf only you were reasonable that last con- 
tingency need not be far off.” 

Beryl shook her bead. 

“Joe is over head and ears in love with Susy 
Potter, 80 you won't have Aim much longer ; 
Maude and Kate are sure to follow the ex- 
ample of their elder sisters and marry young; 
there will come atime, Aunt Julia, when you 
may be really thankful to have me left.” 

“T should miss ‘you terribly,” assented Mrs, 
Dent, “quite as much as one of my own girls ; but, 
Beryl, I can’t bear the idea of all that money 
going to Dick Chesney’; he’s not a good man, 
dear, andI want you to marry and cut off his 
chances,” 

The girl gave a little sigh. 

*‘T don’t see that it matters, Aunt Julia ; the 
money must be mine while I live, and it has 
grown so much I shall have plenty to leave 
legacies to all my friends- without encroaching on 
Uncle Dick’s share, aud what does mouey matter 
when one ia dead?” 

“ He is not your uncle,” said Julia Dent ; she 
was good to moat people, but she well-nigh hated 
ber balf-brother, ‘and he is a bad man ; it makes 
me perfectly. wretched, Bery!, when I think of 
the fortune my father took so much pains to 
make going to him,” 

_Bery) pursued the subject, this young unknown 
ancle hada mysterious interest for her, 

“ How ald is Uncle Dick! Why does he never 
come here #” 

“ He’s twenty-nine ; he doesn’t come here for 
the best of ali reasons—he wouldn’t be ad- 
witted,” 

“But, what has he done?” persisted Beryl. 
‘Do you know, I can just remember him, I think. 
A big boy in knicker-bockers a year or two older 
than Joe; he spent a long time here once.” 

Perhaps Mrs, Dent felt other people might en- 
lighten her niece if she refused to do so, or else 
che thought. a word of warving might not be 
amiss in case Beryl met the erring Dick in 
society ; so she opened her heart, 

Vvom her story is appeared that the younger 

bad not inherited that pride in the family 

%p Which characterized his sister. ' 

_ On leaving echool he had been offered a post in 
he manufactory and declined. This was bad 
enough in all couscience, but there was worse to 
come—he hed commuted hia annuity——Mrs. Dent 
was not sure of the exact terms, but that was 
what she called it—for a capital sum, and gone 
abroad like the prodigal son of the Bible to spend 
Lis substance in riotous liviog. 

Beryl thought privately it could not have been 
60 very riotous since the sum had lasted the 
prodigal till he was twenty-four; but she kept 
er Opinion to herself, and was quite ready to 
sympathise with her Aunt Julia when she heard 
the sequel of the story, 

Dick Chesney bad married a widow old enough 

> be hia mother, and after a few years of a cat 
und dog life they parted, the elderly wife havin 
Tae pleasure of making Mr, Dick an aunu 
auowance so long as he left her unmolested. 

“That fellow has never done an honest stroke 
of work in his life,” said Julia Dent, angrily ; 

he's wonderfully good-looking and hasa great 
talent for music, besides what people tera fasci- 4 














nating manners, and these gifts together have 
helped him to getinto society. 

** Bless me, my dear, Dick Chesney goes every- 
where ; he's received in society your Uncle Joe 
and [ shouldn’t think ourselves nearly grand 
enough for. If you'd accepted Lady Lester's 
proposal you’d have seen him to a certainty. 
He's ashanied of soap, the honest soap which was 
the making of us ail. and gives out that he is 
connected with the Derbyshire Chesneys ; the 
younger son of a junior branch, he says he is, 
and so while his poor wife repents her folly ina 
Brighton boarding house Dick flaunts his bold bad 
face in all kinds of fashionable circles, 

“T'm thankful my father did not live to see 
if, and though ['ve no wish to be hard on any- 
one, if that young man’s wickedness could be un- 
masked and his fine friends know him for the 
base creature he really is I should be positively 
thankful.” 

Beryl did not make any remark, It was not 
for want of interest, as the stery had much im- 
pressed her, but she feared that whatever she 
said might be used by Mrs, Dent as a lever 
against her, As it was, even her silence could 
not protect her from the admonition, 

“ And that’s the man, Beryl, who will inherit 
my poor father’s fortune if you persist in aaying 
‘No’ toeveryone. Why, child, apart from your 
own happiness (and a good husband would make 
that), don’t you see it’s a sacred duty you owe 
your family, to marry just to prevent all that 
money from going to a scoundrel.” . 

She left the room as she spoke, and Beryl 
shed a few tears as she thought over the story. 
She was not in the least ¢cisposed to fulfil the 


| “duty” her aunt thought so sacred, but she did 


see now, what had always puzzled her before, 
why Mra. Dent was so anxious to resign her to a 
husband's care, 





CHAPTER II, 


Ir was on the South-East Coast, or, to be 
more correct, near a very popular town in Kent, 


It had been # scorching hop August day, but | 


now towards evening a breath of air had sprung 
up and everybody was out and enjoying it. On 
the sands, placed just so that the shadow of a 
giant cliff should shelter him from the last rays 
of the sun, wae a tall, muscular-looking young 
Englishman, who without being exactly hand- 
some had yet a very taking face. 

Denis Adair was thirty turned, he belonged to 
ove of the oldest families in England, had the 
bluest blood of the land in his veins, but the 
Adairs had fallen on evil times. His old house 
was degerted because he could not afford to res. 
tore it and avert the ruin which decay and 
neglect were fast. bringing on it, His shooting 
was let year after year to a man who had madea 
pile iu cotton, and knew nothing about handling 
a gun. His home farm, gardens and orchards 
were leaced to a neighbouring florist, who sublet 
the former to an enterprising dairy company. 

Denis had for himself juat three or four rooms 
that were fairly habitable, and which he rarely 
occupied, because he could not bear to look on 


the ruin around, For the reat the various rents | 


before mentioned brought him in enough to live 
as a bachelor, ia what he called poverty, but 
would have seemed very like luxury to a lees 
fastidious parson. 

He was dressed in flannels of irreproachable 
whiteness. His sailor hat had a crimson ribbon 
on it, As he lay idly on the sand, smoking a 
choice cigar, he listened with careless attention 
to his companion, who was expatiating on some 
anbject which seemed to possess for himself 
great interest, 

“You're about tired of knocking about the 
world, Adair,” he said, lightly, “and 1 don’t 
wonder at it. Why ever doi’t you marry and 
settle down #” 

Sir Denis tossed away the end of his cigar, and 
replied leisurely. 

“don’t think arithmetic is your etrong point 
Dick, or you would surely know that two is a 
larger number than one.” 

“i Well i] ” 








myself in genteel poverty. It would be simply 
impossible to support a second self, It would 
mean the workhouse in a very short time,” 

“But if the second self posseseed means,” 
returned his friend. ‘* There are lota of rich 
girls about; nowadays, and Lady Adair is such 
a fascinating title. You would surely find some 
one willing to pay a high price for it,” 

* Hem!” aid Adair, curtly. “Dick, my good 
fellow, you've made such a confounde! mees of 
your own matrimonial affairs, 1 had racher you 
did not interfere with mine,” 

‘‘No offence meant, my dear man,” retorted 
Dick ; “but you see J was handicapped. [ had 
nothing in the world to recommend me except 
my good looks, you have a title and one of the 
oldest estates in Kent, which makes all the 
difference,” 

“The said estate being mortgeged to the 
hilt, and the house on ip well nigh in ruins, [ 
don’t think an heiress wouid care for such an 
investment, and I’ve not the jeast intention of 
proposing to one. There's a method in my mad 
neces, Dick. I know I'm going to ruin, but [ 
rather prefer it to selling my mother's title to 
the highest bidder.” 

The other man opened his eyes. 

“And yeb you profess to be proud of your 
home and feel some attachment for it,” 

“I'm as fond of Heron Dyke ae though it were 
a living thing, and if effort of mine could restore 
it to ita old splendours it should be done ; but 
you see, Dick, I am fit for no profession but 
noldieriog, and a man can’t make twenty thou- 
sand pounds at that; besides, there was euch a 
lot of business to see to when my pvor old dad 
died that I cut the army; I'm rather sorry I 
did now.” 

There was a note of regret in his voice, but hia 
mood quickly changed, and as a large wave rolled 
unpleasantly near his feet he started up with a 


| merry laugh, 


“T tell you what it ie, old man, while’f am 


' listening to your words of wisdom we are both: 


| quiet decision which hie friend knew it 





“J have the greatest difficulty in supporting i down and see how it fared with his friend, for 


dangerously near getting drowned ; remember, 
please, the tide is coming in fast ; it’s impossible 
to seale the cliff at this point, and if we don’t geb 
round that next crag before the sea reaches up 
to it it will be a case of wading rouad or waiting 
here till morning.” 

“Till the tide surns,” corrected Dick ; “ but we 
should be drowned before then, it’s two hours 
yet to high tide, and this spot will be under 
water in a very few minutes,” 

Looking round Denis Adair noticed that while 
they had been talking the sands had gradually 
become deserted. This special part, whioh 
stretched far back between the angles of two 
widely projecting rocks, was quite a trap to the 
unwary ; there was, indeed, a notice, painted on 
a board fixed on one of the clifis that the whole 
space was submerged at high tide, 

Dick bad collected their traps, when a sudden 
thought seemed vo strike Denis Adair, 

"Do you remember the girl who passed us an 
hour ago ¢” 

“T remember thinking she was « great dead 
too good-looking to be vbliged to walk about 
alone,” 

“Be serious for once,” eaid Denis, gravely ; 
“do you suppose she made for the steps’ be- 
cause if not ehe must be just the other side of 
that crag, and—she'll be drowned if we don’t 
warn her.” 

" We shall very likely be drowned ourselves if 
we turn back,” said Dick, sharply ; ‘and the 
girl hae probably gone up the steps long ago 
There’s no need for us to risk our lives.” 

“T shall go and see,” said Sir Denis, with tha 
was 
useless to combat. “Oh, I'm not asking you to 
accompany me,” he added, a little sarcastically ; 
“you'll be at the cutting in a few minutes, and 
had better make your way to 4 place of safety ; 
only, Dick, look here, if I'm aot with you in— 
say half an hour—you’d better send a boat round, 
ior it’l! mean danger.” 

Dick nudded and hurried off in the direction 
of the entting. To be sure the next crag once 
gained he would be safe, but he preferred to be 
on the top of the cliff; he thought he could look 
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though an intensely selfish man he had a real 
regard for Adair. 

It’s a fool's errand,” muttered Adair to him- 
self, ‘but I can’t let a woman be caught in such 
atrap. I daresay she got to the steps, and is 
hich and dry on the cliffs by now, but I'd rather 
make sure,” 

As it was the water had come in so rapidly 
that he had to wade in it nearly up to his knees 

» get round the point, which was of course just | 
in the opposite direction to the crag round which 
Dick had eafely clambered. 

Denis Adair waa just going to admib his effort 
had been needless, when there, under shelter of | 
the rocks, her shawi rolled up for a pillow, her | 
hat lyingdiacarded »t her feet, was the girl he | 

vught, fast asleep 

Her slumber was not so unnatural, it had been 
an intensely hot day with not a breath of air, 
just the sort of weather to make anyone sleepy, 
and the light breeze which had sprung up at sun- 
Jown would only act as a lullaby. 

She made a perfect picture as she leant back 
against the rock; her face had a fresh pink 
colouring, her chestnut hair cluatered round her | 
forehead in natural waves, and the long dark 
lashes of her closed eyes only showed up more 
perfectly the dazaling fairness of her skin. 

But beautiful as the picture was Sir Denis 
could not stay to contemplate it. Every moment 
their peril increased, The wind grew stronger, 
ita power was making the waves come in with 
unusual force and violence. Why the last had 
weil-nigh touched the girl’s dainty little foot, 
The next would come nearer still. 

He put one band on ber arm and shook her 
gently. He really did not know what else to do. 
It wae light still, thanks to the red glow in the 
ky, 80 she would vot have the terrors of dark- 
,¢a8 to add to her alarms, 

Very slowly she opened her eyes, beautiful 
viole) eyes, which somehow seemed to thrill 
through Adair’s heart. 

“You must forgive me,” he said quickly, 
“there was no time for ceremony. The tide is 
coming in fast, and if we do not escape at 
once we shall be drowaed.” 

She did vot shriek or cry out; she showed 
no sigas of alarm. Above all she shed no tears, 
for which Adair thanked her in his heart. She 
turned to him with a grave white face, and 
asked, ~ 

‘Shall we make for the steps?” , 

‘*The steps have been under water this half- 
hour. If we cau get round this point and an- 
other half-a-mile further on we shall be safe.” 

“You had better hurry or,” she said simply, 
‘ there is no reason you should be in danger for a 
stranger.” 

“][ turned back on purpose. I had noticed 
you pass me some time ago, and thinking you a 
stranger, I feared you wovld net know how 
treacherous was the tide,” 

All this while they had been walking quickly 
on, an¢ aow they were near the point, Alaa! 
Denis Adair saw at once it was hopeless to get 


| last ; “failing the boat they may see us from the 


ledge himself, and then to draw the girl’s 
slight form to his side. He drew a breath of 
relief, 

For the time they were safe ; but their perils 
were not ended ; the shelf or ledge was so narrow 
that they could not move at all without fear of 
losing their footing. Very soon they would get 
80 cramped the position would be intolerable. 
Then even if Dick aent the boab they would 
have to descend the cliff and clamber over the 
rocks which stood between them and safety. 

It was the strangest incident of Adair’s life ; 
with one hand he clutched wildly on to the 
cliff, the other arm he had flung round the girl’s 
waiet to prevent, if possible, her elippiag. They 
had never seen each other till to-night ; he had 
never heard her name, and yet he held her 
thus pressed close against his heart ‘without 
reproof. 

“Thank Heaven there’s a moon,” he said at 


cliff.” 

The moments passed on, Each one made their 
position more intolerable. Granted they were 
safe from the angry water, they could not remain 
like this much longer, Every limb in Adair’s 
body was cramped and strained. 

At last the girl spoke. 

“JT can see no boat; your friend must have 
forgotten us.” 

“It would take time to get a boat Jaunched,” 
said Adair, “and find hands to man her, don’t 
give up hope yet.” 

Another silence, 

“T’d rather you told me the truth,” she said 
at last; “I’m not a coward—if the boat does 
not come—is it death?” 

“ Not while we stay here.” 

“But we can’t stay much longer,” she 
protested. “I feel so dizzy, I can hardly keep my 
head up ; every moment I expect to slip-——” 

She meant toadd and fall into the sea, but the 
words died on her lips. 

“Could you save yoursel! if I was not here?” 
she asked, presently, 

‘I don’t know; but it’s no use speculating be- 
; cause I arm nob going to leave you. Have youa 
handkerchief?” he asked suddealy, and can you 
get at ic ? I can’t reach mine.” 

No wonder with both hands sosorely tasked. 

“T have a long scarf round my neck,” she 
answered, ‘I can unfasten that.” 

“That's better still;” then as she unwound 
the long yards of silk, “hold it at one end and 
wave it as high as ever you can.” 

She obeyed him almost mechanically, and just 
asthe white flag rose fluttering in the night 
breeze Denis Adair gave one piercing cry from 
the depths of his honest heart—"‘ Heip!| Here I 
say—help !!” 

They waited in breathless silence, then, after 
what seemed to them hours of suspense, a sound 
reached them like human voices, but the wind 
carried the words away. 


Perhaps the people on the cliff underatood this, 





round it. He wse a tall man, but the water 
would have been up to his shoulders, and the 
loose stones and pieces of rock were so slippery 
that one false atep would have capsized him. 

He said nothing to the girl. 
needed, she saw their peril for herself, 

“Leave me,” she said quietly, “indeed you 


rust, Mo doubt you can swim, and why should } 


you remain in peril wheu you can save yourself }” 

“It is not & question of swimming,” he said ; 
“the rocks are 80 slippery that I could not climb 
over them, and if I left you alone to perish I 
should deserve to be drowned. Things are not 
quite hopeless. There is a little ledge some 
distance up the cliff, and if we can once reach that 
we may be able to keepa stand there till help 
comes,” 

“ Bat will it come?” for the first time there 
was terror in her voice, “I only came down 
to-day, and i told no one where I was going, so 
they won’t send to look for me.” 

“T had « friend with me when I decided to 
try and find you. 
after me if I did not turn up. 

Denis was active and lissom. 


” 


Climbing on 


No words were 


I told him to send a boat | 


hands and knees he managed first to reach the! into uae, aud the injunction came,— 





for a man suddenly took a newspaper from hie 
pocket and making a kind of funnel of it shouted 
through that. 

“ Hold on a bit longer, we've sent for ropes, 
we can’t get near euough to reach you without.” 

He spoke’ very siowly and deliberately, and 
| each word reached the two in such dire peril. 
And it was time hope came, for the water was 
up to their feet, and a terrible dizziness had 


seized on the girl making her ready to fall off 


that narrow ledge 
below, 

* The ropes will be too late,” she said, ina tired 
far off sort of voice, “Tell themI said good- 
bye, and that you gave your life for. mine,” 


into the abyss of water 


had fainted 


and just missed him; it was the friendly rope. 





when eafety seemed so near. 


The difficulty must have been noticed by the 
party on the cliff, for again the funnel was put 


She did not speak again, and Adair feared she 
Now something came whizaing over his head 
A second effort was more successful, but he 


simply dared nob disengage his arms from that 
still figure, he felt she would slip from him now, 


“The rope will bear you both, come together. 
Shout when you’re ready.” 

With fingers that were so cramped they would 
hardly do his bidding Denis Adair made the 
rope tight about his own waist, then with the 
girl clasped tightly in his arms he gave the up- 
ward signal, 

It was terrible ; never to his life’s end did he 
forget the agony of that time; he was thaukfu} 
bis companion was insensible, and so unconscious 
of their peril; for he feared that brambles might 
tear her delicate flesh, or the rough edges of the 
cliff bruise her perfect face. 

At that moment he forgot that she was » 
stranger, that he did not even know her name. 
He felt ae though she belonged entirely to him, 
she was his precious charge, for whom he was 
responsible, 

Slowly those on the cliff raised the rope with 
its double burden: they dared not hurry, lest the 
strain should eal the cord and so fling back 
the pair to their 

ihe tom worked hard and well ; the specta- 
tore watched in an expectation so intense and 
fervent that not a single word escaped them, and 
then at last, when the suspense was intolerable 
the task was over, and there lay upon the green- 
award on the top>of the cliff two still forma, 
whose faces where so white and ata\ue-like Pres | 
might have already been numbered with the . 
And then there rose from the onlookers such ® 
cheer as perhaps only English voices can raise, 
and with the cheer was mingled women’s sobs, 
for now the tension was over the feelings so long 
pent up had voice. 

“ Who are they?’ asked an old gentleman-— 
he who thought of the paper funnel—“ and how 
in the world did they come there ?” 

Someone pushed forward and took the answer 
ov. himself, 

“This is my friend, Sir Denis Adair, We had 
been sitting on the sands, and were warned by 
the incoming tide to retreat. Adair had noticed 
a young lady pass us a little while before, and in- 
sieted on turning back to tell her of her danger. 
I did my utmost to dissuade him, for she was ac 
utter stranger, and it. was just throwing away 
his life,” 

Not throwing away,” said the old gentleman; 
such a sacrifice could not be called that; besides 
I hope your fearsare premature. Sir Denis is not 
dead but unconscious,” 

And no one claimed the girl for whose life 
Denis Adair had risked his own. Women's 
kindly hands did what they could to restore ber 
for pure compassion’s sake, but to one and ali 
she was a stranger, 


(To be continued.) 








Lamr clocks were among the early specimens 
of the clockmaker’s art. A kind quite common 
in the seventeenth century consisted of a lamp 
burner placed ab the base of « glass oil receptacle 
mounted vertically on a suitable standard. ‘The 
oil reservoir had attached to it a scale, facing the 
burner and showing the hours, beginning at four 
o'clock in the afternoon, at which time the lamp 
was to be lighted in winter, and ending at seven 
o'clock in the morning, The lamp being lighted 
the some | descending level of the oil, as com- 
bustion proceeded, marked the houra, Another 
device of later origin utilized the same rinciple. 
It consisted of two communicating oil bers 
superpored by @ clock dial, In one of the 
chambers was placed a night lamp to illuminate 
this dia, and in the other was suspended a float 
from a cord which passed around a small pulley. 
The latter was mounted on a emall horizontal 
axis ending in the centre of the dial. The float 
of course descended as the oi! was consumed 
and carried the index-hand along with it, thue 
making the hours precisely as in the case already 
cited, At their besb these timepieces could have 
had only an indifferent degree of accuracy, yet 
they probably served their well, and 
certainly are interesting at the present time a 
illustrating some of expedients adopted by 





mechanicians of an earlier period, 
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STRAYED AWAY. 


—10:—— 
CHAPTER XLI. 
TWO LETTERS, 


Mr, Favgtanp the elder felt sorry when 
Perey was gone, It ccecurred to him that he 
might have been less stern, for Percy had evi- 
dently suffered deeply. 

But the builder could not tolerate the idea of 
accepting Fanny as his daughter-in-law, of 
weeting old Bill West as a relative, 

It injured his pride so bitterly. He had tried 
so hard to fight his way upward, and forget that 
the time had ever been when a Falkland wore 
an apron and carried a tool basket at his back. 

“ Percy might have spared me that humuilia- 
tion,” he thought, with a sense of disappointment 
that was not altogether unreasonable under the 
circumstances, ‘‘I am nob prouder than most 
mepv, and it does seem hard that after I have 
given him the education and the income of a 
gentleman he should marry the child of a common 
workman in my employ. He must have known 
we vever could receive her.” 

The old gentleman was in an unpleasant 
situation, He would have to explain Percy’s 
absence to the Millards, and he was in some 
trouble himself as to how long that absence 
might be protracted, 

There was no knowing what he might do in 
his desperation, and Falkland was very fond of 
his only son, 

‘* However,” he said after a little reflection, 
“ Perey must return soon. He is very extrava- 
gant, and his money will not last long. He 
will have to come back to me when he wants 
more,” 

But Percy did not return so soon as was 
anticipated, 

He went to an hotel, engaged a room, and 
ordered refreshments, in which s sma!) decanter 
of brandy was included, 

He chose the very worst method of calming 
his unquiet brain, for the decanter was empty 
before he went to bed. 

He waa very feverish and excited in the morn- 
ing-——unhappy, and full of a miserable self-con- 
sciousness that he had brought this punishment 
upon himself, He wanted to write to Adelaide, 
and he knew not how to write. What could 
he eay that would prevent her thinking him a 
scoundrel $ 

All his anger turned against Fanny. He 
blamed her for everything. He determined to 
have the marriage set aside if possible ; and 
there was some consolation to him in the 
thought that he would be revenged on Arthur 
Wilson by dragging that gentleman’s name 
oefore the public in an action for separation. 

Nothing is meaner than jealousy, more re- 
morseless than disappointed passion. Had Percy 
stayed to reason with himself he never would 
have entered into such a course as might give to 
the world the story of his love—the one pure 
romance of his life. 

He went to a solicitor, and held » consultation 
on the subject, He did not name himeelf as the 
aggrieved party, but spoke as if he were acting 


for a friend—a device that in no way deceived | 


the practised man of law. 

_ The solicitor heard him through patiently, 
listened with professional attention to Percy's 
history of his imaginary friend's rea) and fancied 
wrongs, questioned and re-questioued him on 
certain pointe till he had sifted out the bare 
truth of detail ; and then he gave an opinion, 

“ Your friend has not the slightest ground for 
an action,” said the solicitor. ‘“ He ia, I should 
say, & hot-tempered, impulsive, jealous man, who 
magnifies trifles and tortures himself without 
occasion, I should advise him to believe his 
wife's simple explanation, ask her pardon for his 
very ungentlemanly doubt, and try to be happy 
for the fature,” 

, “But he has a fixed idea of her guilt,” eaid 
ercy. 

“Based on the single fact that he heard her 


kissed by a gentleman who was not aware that 
she wae matried, Really, Mr, Fa'kland, if your 
friend wishes to be happy in his wedded life 
he cannot have too much faith and too little 
curiosity. Let him weigh that kiss, we will 
say, in the balance against his own emall in- 
discretions during the time they were sepa- 
rated,” 

Percy winced and coloured under that re- 
mark, 

“Yours is scarcely a legal opinion,” he ob- 
served, 

The solicitor emiled. 

“To is friendly advice. I should not care to 
undertake such a case, Your friend would only 
succeed in degrading himself, and making an 
innocent lady and gentleman of irreproachable 
character the subjects of an infamous scandal. 
To me the lady’s explanation seems perfectly 
satisfactory ; it isan explanation of an apparent 
indiscretion,” 

“ But he had been a frequent visitor.’ 

“ Hont soit. You know the proverb—' The 
evil ie with him who thinks it,’ Any gentleman 
might, after two years’ absence, torture himeelf 
with stupid conjectures as to how his wife bad 
spent her time, where, and in whose compapy. 
in the first place, a man bas no right to leave bis 
wife for a length of time, more especially if, like 
your friend, he leaves her in an equivocal posi- 
tion ; in the next, he has no right to raise a 
question ‘as to her faith; a true woman would 
dislike him for it for ever after.” 

7 But this gentleman was an entire stranger to 


“T understand from you that the lady resided 
in hie mother’s house for some monthe, and he 
assisted her in explaining away a lapee of cor- 
respondence ; this assistance necessitated a visit 
or several visite, and he may have conceived a 
fondness for her ; bub it does not follow that she 
cared for him,” 

“Yet ehe let him kiss her.” 

“We are not sure of that, She may rot have 
been aware of his intention ; and even had she 
been there are so many kinds of kisses that there 
need not necessarily have been harm in that par- 
ticular one. It may have been the kiss grateful 
or the kiss sympathetic, I should advise your 
friend tc think no more about it.” 

“Then you think an action would not lie?” 
waid Percy, moodily. 

He was reluctant to take the lawyer's view of 
the mattér, Theimage of Miss Millard haunted 
him, He would not give up that beautiful girl 
without a struggle. 

“Tt would not, A jury would laugh it out of 
court. Your friend would be reviled by the 
presg, and pointed at with contempt by the pub- 
lic. He never ought to have entertaived a doubt ; 
the simple expianation should have satisfied him.” 

Perey put the consultation fee on the table, 
bowed, and left the office deeply mortified. 

“ How can he feel for me!” he thought, io 
sorenesas of spirit, “To him the purest, ten- 
derest feelings of our nature are but the strings 
that move the human puppets who bring him 
fees. He cannot feel what I felt whea I sat in 
that room waiting with such glad expectancy for 
her return, I had travelled night and day, 
never staying to eatand sleep, and I heard her 
listening to the love words of another—met her 
with his kisses warm upon her lips. Even if that 
were all—if she had done no further wrong, J 
would cast her away.” 

In the bitterness of his anger he resolved to 
write to Fanny, and tell her the injury she had 
done him. He spared her no pain. 

“T trust that you are satisfied with the result 
of your friend’s mission,” he wrote. “I have left 





earn my bread as best Ican. He has sworn that 
he wili not receive me till Tam free from you. 
He knows onr secret now. The mother of the 
man you chose in preference tome went to Penge 
on purpose to tell him, and he ordered me from 
the Louse in h: r presence, 

“My love for you has been the bitter lesson 
of my life—my min. I could have endured 





nue tee had you been true. It is hard to 
I have sacrificed parents, home and kindred, 


my father’s house for ever, and henceforth muat | 


wealth and position, for a woman who had not 
even the common virtue of faithfulness. 

"Io is the keenest punishment of my folly 
that, no matter how far apart we may be, I am 
fettered to you by & tie that nothing but death 
can sever—a tie that will make me an outcast, 
and drag me down to misery. Think of it, and 
be happy if you can, 1 bave no hope in the 
world. Our miserable secret comes between me 
and my one promise of the future. You can be 
happy with your lover—the man who taught you 
to forget the faithful husband who was far away 
toiling for your sake. 

“ I shall have left England before this reaches 
you, and you will never see or bear from me 
again, I do not reproach you, Let your heart 
tell its own story. Thivk of the existence you 
bave wasted—the great love you have sacrificed 
toa woman’s einful infatuation---a miserable greed 
of flattery—a perilous, shameful and silly ‘ond- 
ness for coquetry, Go your own way, Sink ae 
you would sink. I have done with you for 
ever,” 

He added a bitter postscript— 

“The money that has been settled upon you, and 
which I may be pardoned for supposing is all you 
care for, will continue to be paid you so ‘long as 
you never dare to take my oame, That name 
can never be borne by another, and itehall not be 
borne by oue who is not worthy.” 

Percy did not post the letter at once. He had 
other arrangements to make before he carried out 
his promise of leaviog England, He longed to 
see Adelaide once more, He could turn very 
easily from the sentimental sorrow he indulged in 
when writing to Fanny to the — fervour 
of despair in a letter to Adelaide. 

He played the wronged husband very well, and 
the performance of the despairing lover was quite 
as good in its way. 

He felt both parts deeply. There was a touch 
of sublime selfishness in his telling Manny thot 
their secret had come between him and the one 
promise of his future. It was simply telling 
her that he wanted her out of the way because 
ke desired to marry another. 

While the letter to Fanny lay before him in its 
envelope he penned an epistle to Mise Millard, 

Tt was written ina etyle that must have made 
her pity him, though certain portions of it 
were vague, 

He did not tell her all the truth ; he did not 
tell her that he was married ; he only hinted ob- 
securely at afatal tie, the nature of which he did 
not mention. : 


“‘gome that kill, some that strike at the heart 
and atill let it live ou. But those that kill are 
the more merciful--there is the end ; suspense is 
gone; those that we love and lose are lost for 
ever ; the pain is over. 

“But with me, Adelaide, with me—I write as 
I feel—as the burning words of bitter suffering 
| rise from my soul—the blow has fallen, stricken 

my heart and yet I live on. 
“It ismy punishment that i must love you 
; always, and you can never be mine. The past 
lies between us ; a sin, a folly of my youth has 
risen up, and there it is—a bligh», a barrier. 

“Ah, Adelaide, if you could see me--if before 
I leave my birthplace for ever I might ask for 
one word of mercy, of forgivenees—if I wight 
clasp your hand, look into your eyes, read the 
sweet, sad story of your love, I think J could 
bear my lot with resignation ! 

“ Guilty, wretched criminal that | am, it is an 
impiety for me ‘o write to you who are eo good, 
so pure, ao beautiful! Yet I feel that you will 

don me, forgive me, in apite of the misery I 
ave brovght upon your sweet young life. You 
will write to me; perhaps you will come to me. 
In a few days I shall have left England for ever, 
and Adelaide, dear Adelaide, I shail have lost 
ou!” 
. That letter he posted at once. The one ad- 
dressed to Fanny he put aside for the present ; 
he did not want her to receive it till he bad 
heard from Miss Millard. He felt that he had 
acted like a scoundrel, and yet he hoped that 
Adelaide would come to him, 








“There are come blows that crush,” he began,- 
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CHAPTER XLII. 
AT CAMBERWELL, 


Wagw Mra, Wilson left Fanny the poor girl 
tried to feel hopeful as to the result of her mis- 
sion. She could not believe that Percy would 
never forgive her. 

It would be difficult to say whether she was 
most pleased or pained by the. discovery that her 
marriage was no longer a secret, She was pleased 
because it cleared her in the eyes of the doctor's 
widow, and the doctor's widow's son, They had 
proved for themselves that she was worthy of 
their kindly faith, 

But she was pained for Percy’s sake. Fanny 
felt that the consequences might be fatal to him, 
and her love was so enduring that she would 


rather have lived with a doubt on her good | 


name than have proved her purity at the risk of 
injuring her husband. 

They were very kind te her at home. Not a 
word of the past was ever mentioned. They did 
not know the truth, and they never reproached 
her with what they thought was the truth. 

Baby was the pet of the household, Fanny's 
mother wept over it sometimes in secret, She 
loved the little thing dearly, but she cried when 
thinking of her daughter. Mra. West had been 
so proud of her beautiful girl. 

The younger branchea of the West family 


were tutored into a sort of tacit silence con- | 


cerning Fanny and the child, 

Young Bill, the fire escape conductor, loved 
Fauny io hia honest, uncultivated way, and 
many a Lime he reflected over her wrongs when 
lying in his little bed and his watch-box of a 
night, or leaning against the wheel of bis 
macaing, 

He felt it deeply, for he was proud—aa the 
poor are proud—of ea good name, There would 
heve been mischief done had Mr, Percy Falk- 
and and young Bill West ever met. 

Fred Crosby and Emily White were frequent 
visitors, As @ rule they spent every alternate 
Sunday at Dorset-terrace. Sunday was the 
only leisure day with Emily and Fred--the only 
leisure day, too, with young Bill and his father, 
Fred had discovered by this time that Fanny 
was altogether out of his style, and he wae also 
growling very fond of Emily, 

There was s little embarrassment between 
Fred and Fanuy when they met for the first 
tame in the new house at Camberwell. The 
young mau could not gaze at her without a 
thrill, and Fanny felt that she had wronged 
bim. 

‘LT atn glad to see you bome again,” he said, 
with a certain air of deference, for the dignity 


wud grace of her manner subdued him. “It’s 
the best place, after ali.” 
a," said Fanny with.a sigh, “It is the 


beet place.” She could not suppress the sigh. 
lo was hard to have to admit that her best 
place was the humble home from which she had 
strayed away. 

* Iv’s come just as [ said,” Fred began, when 
Emily stopped him by a quiet touch on the arm. 
Poor Fred sadly wanted tact; he spoke with 
the best intentions in the world, and if he was 
in the wrong it was for the want of knowing 
better, 

Emily stopped Fred because she had a deeply- 
rooted conviction that Fanny was Percy's wife, 
Women are keen of instinct, aud Emily kuew 
her friend's secret by intuition. 

“You will be happy yet,” she said to Fanny ; 
“T am sure you will, dear. You really have 
been wonderfully good to him," 

“I love him,” said Fanny, simply, “and I 
always shall, whatever happens.” 

“Jo will happen that he will come back to 
you,” smiled Mise White; “repent of his in- 
justice, and reward his »et for her patience by 
making her happy for the rest of her life. You 
will see.” 

Fanny dropped her face on her friend's 
shoulder, and her eyes swam in tears. Would 
that picture—that dream of joy drawn by Emily 
—ever be realised 1 

The hope lived within her and grew strong. 


| intercession would be successful, The know- 
ledge of her own perfect innocence gave the poor 
girl strength, 

There were some pleasant passages in her 
days in spite of her great sorrow. Baby began 
to prattle, and he caused many a tearful smile 
when he talked of “dadda;” and then everyone 
in the house was thoughtful and kind to her. 
Old Bill West spent forty pounds of his hard- 
earned savings in furnishing her bed-room, 
putting extra things in her parlour, and laying 
out the garden, and he hired a piano for her, 
and he marvelled much when he heard her play 
| with the sweetness of her tone and touch; the 
| oldman was charmed with the music of his 
daughter's voice. 

Between grandpa and baby there was an entire 
understanding, Baby was quite a little gentle- 
man in his way, and his dislike to common 
clothing was inherent, for he would not go to 
old Bill if old Bill wore hie working dress ; so 
old Bill put on his best every evening—it became 
s habit with him—his black coat, » big chair in 
the garden, and baby on his knee, 

There is uothing prettier in the world than 
| to see a strong man looking tenderly upon a 
little child, as West looked at Fanny’s baby, 
while Fanny leaned over hia chair, thinking to 
herself what a glad day it would be wheu she 
could tell her father that the child he caressed 
| 80 tenderly was one of whom he might be proud ; 
avd Fauny felt that the day of gladness must 
come by-and-by. 











ae 


CHAPTER XLII. 
A SACRIFICE OF LOVE 


Anracr Witson was deeply troubled when 
his mother told him what had passed at Penge. 
He looked upon himeelf as the cause of Fanny's 
separation, and he was bitterly sorry that the 
strength of his love had carried him so far, 

“T can sympathise with Mr. Percy Falkland,” 
he said, generous and just to the man who had 
not been either generous or just to Fanny. “He 
must be jealous of her ; grudge every look and 
smile that she gives to another. I should, had 
it been my happy fate to be loved by her.” 

“It has cast a serious responsibility upon us,” 
| said the widow, gravely. “Should poor Frances 
be left destitute we must provide for her. She 
shall have a home here, aad be to me aa a 
daughter.” 

Arthur kissed his mother gratefully. 

“IT must see Mr. Falkland,” he said; “ offer 
him an explanation and an apology, reason him 





girl that ever lived. He will believe me.” 

Mrs. Wilson thought otherwise, and moved 
her head slowly in the negative. 

‘Our work is only half finished,” ehe said, 
| “Tt is doubtful whether either of the -Falklands 
j will acquaint Mr. Millard of the truth. They 

may even persist in their present course, keep 
| the matter secret, fancying that they may cast 
poor Frances aside, and eo leave the way clear. 
You are slightly acquainted with the Millards, 
' are you not ?” 
| “As business men know each other. We 
| have met in the bank parlour, drank sherry 
together at the same dinner-table, passed the 
usual comments on the weather, and likewise 
discussed city matters now and then,” 

“* But the juniors ?” 

Arthur shrugged hie shoulders, 

‘*They are slightly out of my line, mother. 
They wear varnished boots, velvet waistcoats, the 
tightest of trousers, and the shortest of coats, 
They are of a fast age, fast.” 

Mra. Wilson siniled, 

“ You have no sympathy with them.” 

** None, I pity them,” 

‘* Ave they inclined to be friendly with you ?” 

“Very much so. I have been invited to run 
down to Penge score of times, and taste the 
governor's wine, ‘You'll get no end of a 
dinner,’ said Sydney to me, when he had gone 
largely into the governor’s hospitable merits ; 
‘and for a quiet evening out, ours is the toppi 








She had faith in Mra, Wilson-~a belief that her ! place for you.’ So you see, mother mine,” add 


out of his insane doubt of the purest, noblest | 


Arthur with a amile, I could easily cultivate a 
friendship there.” 

“Do so,” said the widow. “Take the very 
next opportunity that offers itself. Dine with 
them to-morrow if they ask you. It will be 
easy then to talk of Mr. Percy over the dinner- 
table, and tell the truth as though. it were a 
matter of no importance to you,” 

“T will,” Arthur said. “It is probable that I 
shall see one of the Millards to-day, and if so 
we must try how the stratagem wil! work,” 
This conversation took place at breakfast, and 
Arthur went to business, At luncheon time he 
met Mr. Sydney Millard, knowing exactly at 
which dining-room to find that rapid young 
tleman. 
The Millards junior held Arthur Wilson in 
much respect. They had heard him spoken of 
by their father as “one of those quiet .men who 
are up to everything. Never misses a chance— 
never makes an error of judgment ; he will be a 
partner in that bank if they are wise.” 
So Sydney left a little knot of sherry-and-bitter 
friends, and stopped in the middie of a question- 
able anecdote that had to be told in the lowest 
of tones, checked his friends’ laughter by a look, 
and saluted Wilson quietly. 
“You ought to come down before the garden 
goes to seed,” said Sydney, after some few 
momenta’ converse ; “the governor would be glad 
to see you, I can tell you.” 

“Thanks, I will take an opportunity as. soon 
as I can ; but my time is occupied just now. In 
fact, after to-morrow-~—-” 

“Come down to-morrow, or to-day, if you 
like,” dashed in the enthusiastic youth, “and 
we'll invite Falkland, though he don’t need in- 
viting! He makes himself a precious deal more 
at home than I do, He puta me down rather.” 

“Which Mr, Falkland is that?” 

“Ob, the young one, Percy. He's not a bad 
sort, you know, when you gev the right side of 
him. He comes after Adela, my sister,” 

“ Indeed |” 

“Yes, he cut out old Vitey. Vitey almoat 
swoons if anyone mentions Falkland’s name—not 
that I should have liked Adela to marry the 
superannuated old sinner ; he never put a fiver 
on a horee in his life.” 

“A failing, certainly,” emiled Arthur, “ sug- 
gestive of an unpardonable me of mind, I 
should like to meet your friend, Falkland, very 
much, I know a Mr. Percy Falkland, but 
cannot be the same.” 

“ Perhaps it may.” 

“ He would not be a suitor to your sister if 
were.” 

“ Why So” 

“T will tell you when we meet,” said Arthur 
leaving the junior Millard hopelessly mystified 
“and you may expect me to-morrow.” 

He had better have gone that day, for on tha 
day Adelaide received Percy's~ letter, and in the 
agony of her fear at an impendiug separation she 
wrote in roost endearing terms, imploring him 
not to go without, seeing her again. 

“You can steal down quietly,” she wrote, 
“and bein the lane at the end of the garden 
if you do not wish to be seen, Let me know 
the worst from your own lips, and be assured, 
Percy, that whatever be the nature of your 
trouble, it will never take my love from you. 
Come.” 

And, like the traitor that he was, he went 
with the bitter letter to Fanny in his pocket, 
for he had not posted it yet. He went down at 
an appointed time; and Adelaide, hearing « 
preconcerted signal, opened the garden door. 
and went out inte the lane. It was in the 
dusk of the evening, and they were quite 
alone, 

Percy wae very pale, He felt like the wretched 
criminal he was, when the girl's pure kisses fell 
upon hia perjured lips, and in the depth of her 
faith she told him that she was sure he had done 
no wrong. 

“ ¥f the whole world told me so,” she eaid, ‘ I 
would not believe,” 

He had not the courage to tell her the truth. 

Passion made him eelfish, sinful, and he 
tempted the girl to sacrifice herself on the altar 





of her love, 
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“T never can be happy in Fingland,” he said, 
“] cannot tell you the nature of trouble that 
has fallen upon me; but, Adelaide, if you were 
mine, and we were far away, the future would be 
all our own,” 

She looked at him timidly, not quite compre- 
hending him. 

“Must I go alone?” he pleaded, while the 
fair and plaintive face of Fanny rose before his 
mind, and reproached him with sorrowful eyes, 
“ Will you come with me, Adelaide?” 

“ How can I, Percy} ‘Why should there be 
this dreadful secrecy }” 

“When you ask me that,” he eaid, in accents 
of despair, “I must be dumb and bear my lot 
with resignation. Confide in me now, dear 
Adelaide, and your devotion will be well re- 
paid.” 
< Yes, you will love me always,” she said, 
trustfully ; “ but then my friends, my mother— 
can we not confide in her} ” 

“Tn no one,” 

He worked upon her feelings by making 
the secret seem much more desperate than it 


WAS 
“Not even for the sweet = of seeing 
you raust I risk a second visit g 

Then he added,— 

"But you will come to me!” 

Before she could answer, an interruption came 
and startled them. The strong, hard voice of 
Mr, Millard called hie daughter by name, 

He was unconsciously playing the part of 
guardian angel. 

Percy kissed her hastily, and fled before the 
door was opened, or Adelaide had replied. The 
girl turned a perfectly serene countenance to her 
father. 

“You were talking to someons,” he said, 
looking round suspiciously, “I heard Falkland’s 
voice, I fancy. He has no occasion to come 
sneaking after youin that} manner, when my 
froni door is always open to him.” 

Adelaide tapped him playfally on the arm. 

We enjoy a fewstolen moments to ourselves 
out of the regular way, papa; and you should 
sot interfere.” 

“TI suppose not,” he growled, satisfied with 
her frankness, “‘ Young people in love are always 
raore or less idiotic. Is he coming back !” 

“TI don’t know, papa; but I think not, He 
was just telling me about some business in town 
when you came,” 

| eel 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
AT DINNES, 


Had Perey ever stayed to reflect he would have 
been startled to see how rapidly he had per- 
micted himself to drift into evil ways, eacrifice 
pt inciple and honour under the temptations of 
his passion and his vanity. 

The worst featurein his case was that he began 
to extenuate himeelf, justify his conduct by a 
wretched sophiatry that only makes his conduct 
Woree, 

His marriage with Fanny—the turning point 
of his fe. "bea disappointed him, wid 

He had never been a hero or a saint, and he 
had never professed to be either, 

He found vice easy, and in some things pleasant; 
80, being controlled by uo religious scruples, he 
grew vicious in his youth. 

He had always plenty of ready money at com- 
mand, There wae a laxity of parental authority 
and example on the one side of duty and respect 
on the other, 

Tf an éecapade of 


‘e ever came under the 


builder's notice the said he wae sowing 
his wild oats, and would be better for it in the 
song run. 


it did not matter to the builder who euffered 
0 that long bad run of Percy’s. So that the 

m did not commit himself in any discoverable 
way the father was content to supply him with 
money, and let him go his own road, 

What if he broke a heart or two, or brought 
shame and sorrow to a humble hearth? 0: 
ky young men of money did. the same, and 
Perey was no worse than the rest, 

So reasoned the old man, 








But in spite of Percy’s weakness he had an in- 
nate longing for the good. He had an instinct 
that made him desire to change the society of 
dissipated men and dissipated society in general 
for the quiet of a home and the companionship 
of a wife. 

Had it not been for that unhappy contrefemps 
in Maple-street—the fatal kiss on which he built 
such @ sad groundwork of jealousy and doubt and 
miszery—the whole current of his life would have 
been changed, and he would have been a better 
man, 

Asit was, he went back to worse than the old 
state of feeling ;—he grew reckless, deperate, 
cynical, went back to the old stupid, wrong 
belief that there was no honesty im men or 
faith in women. 

" Henceforth,” he said in his selfishness, " let 
the motto be ,‘ myself.’ Life isa game between 
the deceiver and the deceived. I have been 
disappointed once where I most trusted, where I 
most believed.” 

He did not pause to think that while he thus 
sacrificed his own soul he lured a true and trust- 
ing woman to the immolation of hers. 

The wild end wicked idea in his brain was 
to elope with Adelaide—keep her to the last in 
ignorance of the tie that bound him to another, 
and trust to the future for her forgiveness. 

“Why should my life be a desolate one,” he 
said to himself, “ because the law will not give 
me release from a woman who has wronged me? 
Adelaide loves me, and 1 love her. Are we to 
study the opinions of a world whose opinions 
would doom us to eternal eeparation 1” 

And then he wrote to her again, imploring 
her to come to him, if but to speak to him for 
the last time, He said he must leave England 
on the morrow. 

“She will come,” he thought. “She will 
come, and then, in the pain of porting, she will 
forget all except her love for mei. I shall be able 


to persuade her to accompany me at once, I am 
sure I shall.” 
Beyond that he did uot think. Whether his 


father would forgive him or not was a matter of 
doubt ; but with some few hundred pounds in 
his pocket and the prospect of having a beautiful 
girl to be the companion of his journey, he did 
not care to refiect. He went on with blind 
fatuity to his fate. 

Mr, Wilson went down to dine at Penge, The 
Millards made great preparations for him, and 
invited the Falklands to meet him; but Percy 
was reported to be in town on important business, 
and the builder, from motives of policy, made 
his daughters decline the invitation. 

Milla rd was not satisfied with the conduct 
of his tive son-in-law, He was a keen 
man of the world, and he did not like the 
aspect of things in general. To him it seemed 
that Percy was keeping, or wae being kept, out 
of the way. 

“Tf1 find anything of that kind going on,” 
said Mr. Millard, “I will make him pay for it. 
Adelaide has hia letters, and I will sue him for 
breach of promise. He is rich, and the damages 
would be heavy.” 

He questioned Adelaide, but her answers avd 
her manner pugzied him. He knew more of 
Mammen than he did of Love; was bette: 
acquainted with the mysteries of finance than 
with the heart’s tender sympathies. 

‘How do you find Falkland!” he asked, in 
his usual abrupt way. “ Is he as attentive as 
ever.” 

Miss Millard coloured painfully under the hard 
stare and direct question. 

* Quite, papa—more so, if possible.” 


“Why don’t he come, then? He has changed | 


lately ina way I don’t like,” eaid Mr. Millard, 
almost savagely. “ There’s a restraint in his 
father’s manner, and Percy himself is never 
visible, I don’t like it, You havn’t been trifling 
with him, T hope!” 

“T love him too well to trifle with him,” 
she said, simply ; “ and he loves me more than 
ever 2 


Millard was partly astiefied then. He was 
sure that his daughter would be the best judge. 

"Only if you think he is playing fast aud 
loose,” he suggested, as a matter o 


prudence, 





“you had better begin tolook elsewhere. There’s 
a gentleman coming to-day to dinner—Mr. 
Wilson. He is o rising man, and worth cultivating. 
I know of no one in the City who would be more 
useful to me, if he were not troubled with an 
excess of something he calls principle,” Millard 
added, aside. He never let the questicnable part 
of his character peep out at home--there he was 
irreproachable. 

Miss Millard and Arthur met at dianer. They 
liked each other at the first glance. Arthur 
fancied that Adelaide bore some resemblance to 
Fanny, not so much in the contour of face and 
figure as in the expression. 

Adelaide was very beautiful—-more cultivated 
than Fanny ; but Arthur was true as yet to hi: 
dream. Others might be fairer, more accom. 
pliched, richer—but there was only one Francee 
in the world. 

‘Lam sorry that our friends the Falkinnds 
could not come,” ssid Millard, in the course of 
dinner, “T shinld like you to have met them.” 

“T should have liked it too, I am curious to 
see one of the gentlemen,” 

“ Which #” 

"Mr, Perey.” 

“The elder Mr, Falkland is the celebrated 
builder and contractor,” said Mr. Millard ; “and 
Percy—-who I may as well tell you is engaged to 
my daughter, Adelaide —distinguished himself by 
conducting the Hfirse Césel railway contract.” 

“Then it must be the same, L must have a 
few words respecting him afier dinner,” said Mr. 
Wilson, gravely—" and in private.” 

Millard began to have a misgiving that all 
was not well. Adelaide looked at the grave 
and handsome countenance of her father’s guest, 
and she went very pale. ‘ Perhaps,” ehe thought, 
‘this gentleman knows something that wil! 
injure Percy, or bring danger to him,” 


CHAPTER XLY. 
[X DANGER, 


Tur ladies retired toe the drawing-room when 
dinner was over, and Mr. Millard produced some 
of the wine that. was the pride of hie cellar and 
the delight of thoae who drank it at his table. 

But Mr. Wilson was profoundly indifferent to 
the merits of Amontillado or Moselle, and it 
moattered little to him just now whether he drank 
the nectar of Olympus or the chief abomination 
of the Cape and the tavern. 

His mind was ou mattera of deeper, .graver 
import. He had been attracted to Miss Millard 
during dinner ; he could not help fancying that 
she bore some shadowy resemblance to Faany— 
& resemblance that existed in certain expressions 
of the eye and in certain tones of the voices, and 
it needed that she should have only the very 
faintest resemblance to enlist Arthur’s fullest 
sympethies in her behalf. 

Arthur cracked a desultory filbert and sipped 
his wine by way of doing honour to Millard’s 
hospitality. He tried to be interested in the 
fast talk of the Millards junior, and the mer- 
cautile detail of the Millard senior; but it wae 
all dreariness to him,—his heart was fuli of pity 
for Adelaide, whose dream it was his painful 
duty to break. 

* You were saying something about Faikland,’ 
said Millard, when the last anecdote of Sydney’s 
—a well-told Derby-day adventure-—-failed to 
elicit a smile from their guest. ‘Is it a serious 
matier!”’ 

Arthur assented silently and looked at the two 
song. Millard saw what he meant. 

“Mr. Wileon and I will joia you presently,” 
he said. ‘' We have a little private businecs to 
arraoge.” 

The young men took the hint and retired ; 
not, however, to the drawing-room. An eight- 
foot billiard table in the spare apartment had 
more charms for them than the society of 
mother or sister upsteirs; and in less than 
five minutes they had their sleeves rolled up 
and were playing for half-crowns like mortal 
enemies. 

“That private business is something about 
Falkland,” said Sydney Millard, “and something 
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serious too, for a wager. I fancy he has been 
queer lately.” , 

The brother was too intent on a stroke for 
hira to pay much interest to Falkland or anyone 
clse. Not that he was heartless, but the habits 
of his class had given him a very thick veneer 
of selfich thoughtlessness. 

‘'T have undertaken this task with a degree of 


looked at him in doubt—only a momentary 
doubt, however, 

“Tt was indiscrest on my part, but I had grown 
fond of her,” said Arthur, simply. “'There had 
been throughout a latent suspicion that she was & 
poor, betrayed one—lozt by the very intensity 
of her faith, and I would have won her back to 


pain,” said Arthur, when Mr. Millard and he | wasin my heart when I kissed her as we 


were alone, “aad it has become more painful 
aince 1 have seen your daughter. ~ Ia she much 
attached to Mr. Falkland !” 

“Very much, She hasj never flirted much ; 
wea have kept her at home, and, with agirl brought 
up asshe has been, love strikes deeply. Yes ; 
she is very fond of Mr. Falkland.” 

Arthur sighed in sympathy, 

“ What was there in that heartless, handsome 
profligate,” he wondered, “that should make 
women like him as they did, while other and 
better men hungered for pure affection.” 

‘You are keeping me in susperse,” . said 
Millard, “I am anxious to kaow what it is.” 

“Simply this. Percy Falkland is already 
married.” 

The City gentleman, who prided himself on 
his self-possession, was startled out of it this 
time. He felt to the full the bitter insult, the 
wrong, the degradation offered to his child. 
Hard ae he was—unpriocipled as he might be in 
businaess—bhe had a father’s love and pride for his 
daughter--a man’s dignity and honour ia the 
purity of his household. 

“No!” be said, as if with the word he would 
have driven away the statement he believed. 
4* Married |" 

“ Married,” was the grave reply. “I have 
not made the assertion without due consideration, 
and without perfect knowledge of ite truth.” 

Mr, Millard bowed. After the first shock he 
knew what wae expected of him. 

‘‘T am perfectly prepared to accept any state- 
ment of yours as simple truth,” he said, “as any 
one who knows you must do.” 

“You shall have the whole story in detail,” 
said Arthur, bowing in acknowledgment of the 
compliment. “It is only just to Mr. Falkland 
that you should.” 

‘‘ Nothing can extenuate his rascality,” ssid 
Millard, between his hard white teeth, “ if, 
when he paid attention to my daughter he was 


-aware that hie wife exlated. Was he aware of 


that?” 

" He was aware of it,” 

‘Then he is a scoundrel!” The City man 
waa above emotion. It was out of his way; but 
his voice faltered with the last few words. ‘I 
am nob used to saying much iu the style of 
seatiment, Mr, Wilson, but I tell you I feel for 
the poor girl, I don’t know how to break this to 
her.” 


“Te is a delicate and a 
Tt would not be wise to let 


ainfal thing to do, 
er know the whole 


of his treachery at the outeet. It must be broken ’ 


to her gently.” 

“Whatcan he have intended,” Miliard said, 
“to seck my daughter in such a way? 
Cowardly, daring miscreant! By Heavens, Mr. 
Wilson, there are some things that the law 
does not make allowance for, and thia is one of 
them.” 

“The law does not acknowledge as a reality the 
ead reality that women feel,” said Mr. Wilson. 


| 
‘The blight of eweet and tender hope—the 


fillizg of & heart with misery. I will tell you 
what I know of Percy Falkland. You can judge 
better of his conduct then.” 

Millard set his teeth on his nether lip, and 
prepared to listen with all the patience his 
indignation would permit, and Arthur told him 
the whole story faithfully, concealing nothing. 

He spoke of his own affection for Fanny while 
she was in Paxton-street, and before he knew she 
was a wife, 

Millard, though a man of the world, with the 
faintest possible belief fo sentiment, believed him. 
There was the pure truth of pure manhood in 

rery word. 

When Arthur came to the simple process by 
which he diacovered the marriage, Millard looked 
.t him with admiration ; when he told of the 
parting in the passage at Maple-street, Millard 





peace and goodness, The memory of that + 
farewell.” ‘ 
. bs Se for that—only that, did he discard 
er ’ 

** Only that.” 

“Selfish wretch | He might have known that 
the girl who could her secret so well—at 
the cost of her mother’s pain—her own apparent 


shame—her father's sorrow—would not be false 
to him. I see the case more clearly now. He 
felt that she would never betray him, and so he 
took, or ineant to take, advantage of that self- 
sacrifice—leave her to a lifetime of suffering, and 
marry my child.” 

* There you have the truth, Mr. Millard, and 
now you know the whole story. To the very 
last the poor girl implored my mother not to 
come down here and give the truth out; but we 
felt that the honour of your daughter was at 
stake, and so we did our duty.” 

Millard wrung hie hand. 

“TY thank you,” he said. “Do you think the 
father knew of this!” 

“Not till my mother came, and then there 
was & very pitiful! scene, for the old man turned 
upon his eon.” 

“ For what $” 

“ Not because he had done a wrong,” said 
Arthur, with more bitterness than was customary 
to him, “but because he had done the best act 
of his life. He pointed to the door, and told 
Percy not to return until he was free from 
Frances. You see, Mr. Millard, the intention.” 

The City man did see, He was hard in his 
belief, hard in his dealings with the world, but 
he could not sympathize with the elder Mr. 
Falkland’s feeling when that feeling prompted 
him to discard his only son unless his son dis- 
carded the woman he had taken to his heart, and 
made his wife, 

“No,” he said emphatically ; “if either of 
my sons made such # choice, and even if the 
girl were not such a one as you describe, I should 
be rather glad than sorry. I wovld do my best 
to give him a fair start in the world, and let him 
do the best for himself then. I begin to see how 
that the eon’s folly—his wicked folly—grew in 
the father’s weakness,” 

Certainly, if Mr. Millard had no sentiment, he 
was gifted with common sense. 

To do him justice, Miliard’s chief anxiety was 
for Adelaide. Hard and worldly as the man was 
he could feel for her. 

He knew what a bitter shock it would be to 
find thet the man-she loved so fondly was 
unworthy. 

“T dare not tell her the whole truth,” he said. 
“She is — and will feel it too keenly—the 
possible shame—-the degradation that-would liave 
fallen upon her had the scoundrel fulfilled his 


purpose, 

** And she loves him!” said Arthur; “ she 
who is so beautiful, and so like Fanny |” 

Millard heard him, and did not forget what he 


beard. 

“TI shall look upon you as the saviour of my 
child,” he said, taking Mr. Wilson’s hand again. 
“ Remember that you are always welcome here, 
Do not mind if you find Adelaide strange, and 
perhaps bitter at the outset, Such s dream as 
hers breaks with much pain, and she will not yet 
awhile forget that you have broken it.” 

Mr. Wilson saw the truth of that, It seemed 
fated that he who lived a good life, did his duty 
with homage to his Maker, with gentlest 
reverence to women and manliness to men, should 
be misunderstood, and have the worst construc- 
tion put upon bis best intentions. 

“ Yes,” he said, with a silent sigh, “I suppose 
it will be so, Mr. Millard ; but your daughter 
will thank me in the days i» come—when she 
sees what I have saved her from,” 

“Of that we are quite sure ; and I shall never 
forget what you have done for me, Should it 





ever be in my power to do anything for you by 
word or deed-—-we are City men, and we under- 
stand each other—you know where to find me, 
Mr. Wilson—at my office, or here at home.” 

Many a year had gone since Mr. Millard, the 
man who was spoken of on ’Change as “keen az 
a needle,” had given way tc such an open- 
hearted gush of friendship as that; bub the 
hardest men, the men who are made sceptical 
and suspicious by experience, respect and welcome 
truth and simple honour, 

The two gentlemen sat. together for a long 
time after this, Wileon was glad to' eee that 
the disappointment was not, apparently, a very 
serious one to his host, 

Millard felt the insult more than he felt the 
lose, e 

The better instincts of the man were touched 
now that he saw how much he bea. pot 
beginning with more regard to his own -inte- 
rest than to bis daughter’s happiness. 

He drew a mental contrast between the suitors 
none chosen for his daughter and the man before 

m. 

There was Mr. Vitey, who was old enough, and 
more than old enough to be Adelaide's father, 
Then there was. Percy, and Millard sbivered 
when he thought-what might have happened 
through him 

He turned from his mental view of them to 
look at Arthur Wilson, and his heart told him 
that there was a man who was worthy of the 
fair girl whose happiness Percy had so uearly 
wrecked. 


Millard knew exactly what Arthur's position 
was—two hundred and thirty pounds a year, on 
& progressive scale—not a large income to a maz 
who had ambitious views for his daughter, but 
Mr. Millard was wise enough to look into the 


future, 

“ Here,” he thought, “is a man who will rise, 
He has the quiet strength—the strict integrity 
that, after all, the worst of us respect, and most 
rely on. He is careful, provident--a gentleman 
to the core,”’ 

Out of this thought others grew. Adelaide, 
bitter as she might feel at first, would eee in time 
what Arthur done for her, and then gratitude 
must come—after tude, love, 

Millard’s reflections, sensible and practical as 
they were, had their sentiment, He wanted a 
rich husband for his daughter, but he did not 
want to sacrifice her toa rich husband. He had 
made money, and though he wanted more, he 
could do without it. 

Arthur was han courtly, gentle. He 
was aman who, of all men, could love s woman 
well, 

He was merciful to her human side, reverenced 
the angel in her nature. It was the father, and 
not the man of business that spoke, when Millard 
said to himself,— 

“TL would rather give Adelaide to Arthur Wil- 
son, even if he were poor, than I would give her 
to Percy Falkland with ten thousand a-year.” 

He did not say this with the feeling of the fox 
when he found the grapes out of his reach. Men 
who only see their fellow-men in the city do not 
know how much home tenderuess exists behind 
the desk and ledger. 

The men who fight the strongest battle in the 
world's great strife are those who fight for the 
fireside and those around it. 





CHAPTER XLVL 
STILL CONFIDING, 

Bzrore (he two gentlemen went to the draw- 
ing-room Arthur had prevailed upon Mr. 
Millard not to tell Adelaide the whole of Percy’e 
treachery. Hs had heard thst she had a religious 
senee of duty, and would abide by her father’s 
decision, 

“Tell her kindly that you have unmistakable 
proofs of his unworthiness,” said Arthur ; “ but 
do not tell her the entire truth. She would feel 
it too keenly ; her very soul would revolt from 
him ; every delicate instinct of her nature would 
be outraged, and I should fear the consequences 
of the reaction on herself.” 
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“Yes, you are right,” said Millard ; “ it ie best 
to tell her simply that she must forget him—a 
thing easy enough to tel! a girl, but very hard 
for a girl to do; but Adelaide is proud, and will 
yalue the fellow at his worth.” 

They went to the drawing-room, and both 
were calm. The anxious glance Adelaide flashed 
upon their faces read not to verify her mis- 
giving, and she returned to piano. She had 
just finished the first veree of a favourite song of 
Percy’s, and began the second, 

“ Play something else, my love,” said Millard. 
“ You have plenty of prettier music,” 

The exceptional kindness of his tone brought 
the old misgiving back again, and her fingers 
trembled on the keys, 

“ What shallI play, papa, dear!” 

" I do not know what music Mr, Wilson pre- 

'*'The simplest,” said Arthur, in answer to 
Adela’s look of inquiry, “Do you know ‘Auld 
Rebin Gray?” 

The bright head bowed an assent. Arthur 
went to her side, and assisted her to find the 
cong. She could sing to him with pleasure now, 
since she felt that he bad not injured ber Percy. 

“You are like papa,” she eaid, with a smile 
that reminded him of Fanny more and more. 
‘He is fond of those quaint old ditties He 
especially delights in ‘John Anderson, my Jo,’ 
and I do detest singing it.” 

*] like the old song, too,” 

Singularly enough Fanny had sung it to Arthur 
and his mother mavy 2 time when they had their 
happy days in Paxton-street, and so here was 
another link between Fanny and Miss Millard. 
Arthur's liking for her began to increase, 

She sang “Auld Robin Gray” with all ite 
plaintive pathos, and then others followed ; then 
they gave a duet, 

Arthur had a rich and mellow baritone voice of 
peculisr power and sweetness, and it blended well 
with Adelaide’s ina melody from Ia Favorita. 

The junior Millards left the billiard-tabie, and 
stole in quietly to hear the music. 

Millard, senior, watched them with pleasure. 
They were evidently taking a liking to each other, 
They sang together with perfech harmony, and if 
there had been no sympathy between them they 
could not have done that. 

It began to rain heavily before Arthur rose to 
depart ; and then it was found that there would 
be no train for an hour. 

Arthur seemed troubled at that. He did not 
see how he could get home, and he knew his 
mother would be anxious, 

“Ifitis important that you return to-night,” 
said Mr. Millard, seeing the troubled look, ‘‘ my 
brougham is at your service ; otherwise, you had 
better stay, and we will bave a rubber at whist.” 

Arthur's good nature fought with his inclina- 
tion. He thought of the coachman and the horse 
when he contem the long journey in the 
wet at a late hour of the night, and he wae sure 
that his mother, with the natural good sense that 
made her admirable, would infer that he had 
stayed at Penge. 

The rain fell heavier, and there was a storm. 
The rain fell after the storm went down, and 
there was no promise of cessation, so Arthur ac- 
cepted the friendly invite. 

He likedthe household better as he became 
acquainted with it. Even the junior Miliards 
were tempered in tone and feeling as the hours 
wore on in the quiet of home, and the outeide 
world was shut out by a curtain and door, 

When Adelaide retired for the night her father 
followed her, as she feared he would. The slight 
cloud u him—the restraint perceptible only 
to the delicate instinct of her love warned her 
that the peril to Perey was not over yet; and 
though she was conscious of her father’s purpose 
in rising when he did, she tried to hurry bito her 
room te escape from him, lest she should hear 

anything against Percy. 

- But Millard called her to him. 

“ Adela ! ” 

oe Papa, dear ! ” 

“ Come here a moment.” 

She went, It was not his habit té do more 
than kiss the soft cheek put up for hie kiss at 
the good-night ; but now, outside her chamber, 











her sorrow. 


and noble countenance bent over her impressed 


he put his arm round her and kiesed hor twice 


very tenderly, 


“T have bad news to tell you, my child, but 


you will bear it bravely. It is almost what I 
feared.” 


I) was what she had feared, too; aad she 
ra while her heart clung to Percy Falk- 


d, 

Had he not told her everything, and this waz 
but the substance of the shadow. 

“ What is it, papat” 

“You must think no more of Mr. Falkland, 
Don’t tremble, pet. You must forged him, I 
will not, for your*sake, say hard words of him.” 

“Don’t, please. I I know.” 

“No, my darling, you don’t know ; and I need 
say no more than that I have good reason to say 
this. You are sure [ should not speak without 
good reason.” 

* Quite eure,” and she shivered again. Then 
she asked, with some slight bitterneas, “ Who 
has told you?” 

“Mr, Wilson, And believe me, Adela, he is 
a gentleman to whom we owe our deepest 
gratitude, for he has saved you from much 


Her eyes filled with tears. She drooped her 

, oud went into her room. And what 

wonder if the poor girl felt angry with Arthur 

for having spoken ill of Percy, when she felt that 

whatever Percy had done she could forgive him. 

So she thought ia her innocence—-never thinking 
that his crime was so grave. 

“Forget him,” said her father at the last, 
" Promise me, Adela.” 

“ Yes, papa, I will.” 

And they parted so. Adela threw herself upon 
the bed and wept. It might be true that Mr, 
Wilson had saved her from much misery ; but 
then in the saving he had caused her more. 

And why should she believe them when Percy’s 
handsome face, full of despairing love, as she had 
last seen it, haunted her, and she remembered 
his last worde,— 

“ You will come to me?” ; 

In the solitude of her chamber Adelaide made 
® rash resolve. She would go to him, and ree 
him once more ; ask him to tell her what was the 
dreadful thing that threatened to separate .them. 
It would be easy to steal away in the morning. 

She could make a pretext of going to see a 
lady friend in the neighbourhood—take train to 
London—see Percy, and return in two hours or 


80, 

And with that resolve she went to sleep—the 
thougbt of Percy in her soul, while the evening 
prayer waa on her tongue. 

And the man, whose image interrupted her 
pure prayer, was then in she heat of a fierce 
orgie, drinking hard with dissolute acquaintances 
and talking in a way thai would have made her 
shudder, had she heard him. 

Sleep did not come to her that night. She 
rose early, still full of her intent, and d 
herself for the journey, leaving nothing to put 
on but her mantle and bonnet, 

Adelaide was in the habit of making morning 
calls, so her parents were not surprised to 
see her attired, or to hear that she was going 
out. 

Percy's letter—the one that he had written, 
imploring her to come to him—wasin her hand, 
and she was in the breakfast-room alone, reading 
it, whea Arthur Wilson entered. He saw by 
the glance she gave him, the involuntary shriok- 
ing, that she knew whom she had to thank for 
her father’s resolve that Percy must be for- 


gotten. 

Arthur Wilson never liked to rest under a 
falee impression ; and he already experienced 
so sincere a regard for Adela that it pained him 
to see her shrink away. He approached her. 

“ Believe me,” he éaid, with grave tenderness, 
‘*T was deeply pained to have to be the bearer 
of ill tidings, but I could not bear to let the 
sacrifice be made, I know 1 have incurred your 
dis pleasure—your dislike ; but you will forgive 
me later when you know my motive and me,’ 

** Why did you come!” she said, indigaant in 
“They need never have known.” 
In the next moment she was sorry. The pale 


her with the ides that there was something in 
Percy’s conduct graver than she knew. His 
words impressed hey still moro, 

“T came to raya you, Mise Millard,” he said, 
tadly ; “and sorry as I am to find that you 
ehrink from me i feel that I have done my 
duty.” 

* But you speak ill of Percy,” 

“Not iil—only the trath, [ told the whole 
story, and did my best to extenuate hiw.” 

"Did you? tom glad you did thet ;” and 
Miss Millard took Arthur’s hand gratefuily 
She began to understand him now. “i am 
sure if you told only the simple truth they 
will pity more than blame him. Don’t you 


think so 1 . 
(To be comtinued. } 








AS IT FELL UPON A DAY, 


—10t—- 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Exeanok Foster had grown decidedly better 
and stronger after her migration to Silchester 
and the work Anne found for her. 

She knew now that life for her with Rachel! 
would never come again; bub she no longer 
grieved over this; indeed, since Rachel’s loving 
letter had been puo ivto her hands H!eanor 
seemed to grow, in a sense, content. She had 
feared she had lost Rachel's love altogether, and 
as she said to Anne, 

“Tf this had happened believe me I do not 
know how I should have faced my life in the 
future.” 

“ Rachel haa a trick of making everyone fond 
of her,” Anne had answered, gently, ‘‘and | 
quite understand your feelings; but, I assure 
you Rachel cares for you now more than she 
ever did,” 

Eleanor had never questioned Anne as to all. 
that had happened to make such a terrible 
difference in Lady Castletowu’s manner towards 
her, or why Rachel had ieft her for a whole week 
without attempting to discover what had become 
of her, and Anne, on her side, had a natural dis- 
inclination to epeak of the mistaken idea 
that had taken such miserable hold of poor little 
Rachel’s mind ; but after they had been in Sil- 
chester some little while Anne noticed that 
Eleanor, though better, seemed restless and ill 
at ease, 

“You are not to work too much,” she said, 
chidingly, on one occasion when she paid a long 
visit to the house in the village where Eleanor 
lodged, It was an evening, dull, stormy looking, 
Eleanor’s pale face flushed at Anne’s worda, 

" The work does not hurt me,” shesaid, and then 
she paused in a painful heeitating way. “I did nob 
know,” she added, after thab pause, “ '-—had no 
idea, Miss Huntley, till I camo here, that Corby 
Court was so near to Silchester.”’ 

Anne’s brows contractedsa little, 

“The Hamilton family is not there now,” she 
answered. “I believe the place is aold. It 
seems a sad thing. I read of poor Mra. Hamilton's 
death in the paper this morning. I don’t think 
she had ever recovered herself since so much 
misfortune has fallen upon them.” Avne 
paused. “Are you afraid of meeting Captaia 
Hamilton |” she asked then, very gently, 

Eleanor said “ Yee,” in a whisper. 

Anne’s eyes filled suddenly with tears; she 
knew by the sound of that one whispered word 
all the anguish and sorrow that waa stored up 
in Nell’s heart where this man was concerned, 
She rose and touched Eleanor’s bowed head, 


“- 
** You need not be afraid, dear,” she said, “he 
will never come near you. I heard from Bastian 
that he was abroad to escape financial difii- 
culties, and I, though I wassorry for his mother’s 
sake, I also rejoiced, for you know I have shared 
in your doubts about Rachel’s safety with this 
man,” 

Eleanor psused a moment. 

“T wish 1 could feel she was quite quite eafe,” 
she said in » whisper after this. “You don’t 





know him—he is so wicked, 20 clever.” 
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Anne walked to and fro in the little room. 
Kleanor'a perturbation touched her deeply. 

“{ think you are wrong to doubt sull,” she 
aaid in a few moments; “and, Eleanor, I am going 
to way something else, You are wrong to let 
yourself dwell too much on your own sad experience 
of this man’s character. I wish,” Anne paused. 
‘Will you never be able bo give poor Philip any 
hone, Eleanor #” she asked, her voice soft almost 
to tenderness. 

Eleanor shivered, 

“Ohl never, never! Do not ask thisa—do not 
enggest it!” she cried, half paesionately, She 
was standing near the window, her eyes and 
voice were full of tears. “I love him far too 
well,” she said faintly when she could speak 
again clearly, “I must’never wrong him.” 

“But it is no wrovg to give him happiness. 
He loves you so deeply, and you are not deceiving 
him, Eleanor. He knows.” 

‘*He knows nothing definitely—yet he must 
guess ell,” Eleanor said in a voice that was full 


of pau, “and he must have suffered. Poor 


Philip, oh ! be is so good—and yet,” ahe added | 


swiftly with a shadder, “yet I pray from my 
heart he may never, never know the full truth. 
I--[ should fear, Oh! I cannot bear to think 
f what might happen if he krew the truth!” 

Anne visely changed the conversation. 

“Tell me how you got on with the class to- 
lay. i have been hearing such nice things about 
vou, E\eanor,” ehe said, and after helf-an-hour’s 
chat ow village subjects she said good-bye, aud 
rose to go. 

Despite her cheery words and manner, Anne's 
thoughts were troubled oues aa she walked 
through the weil-kuown village. 

It waa not merely sincere sympathy that she 
fel) for Eleanor, She was weighted with a 
reeeutiment, with a sort of heavinees of heart. 

She could not tell why, exactly, but a sort of 
yearning came over her all at once to see Rachel. 
She felt she should be comforted if she could 
hear her eister’s pretty voice, and look upon the 
lelicate loveliness of her face and form. 

It seemed to her suddenly too lopg a time 
since she had seen Rachel. 

“{ think I will go down to Neatville to- 
morrow,” she said to herself hurriedly. ‘“ I don’t 
believe it is so good for Rachel to be there all 
alone. Oh |! to know that the child was Bastian’s 
wife. I should be another creature; she is so 
unutterably dear, but she ia such care in her 
present independent state. Eleanor has infected 
me with her fear,” Anne added, half impatiently, 
“it is natural ehe should credit this man with 
more power for doing harm than he can possess ; 
but still, he is harmful, if only because he knows 
how to take advaatage of Rachel in her reckless 
moods Perhaps there may be a letter from 
the child to-night. She has not written for 
several days,” 





Aace was reatleas and almost unhappy till she 


hed reached 
dinner, and she saw by the butler’s face that her 
uaocle was not in the best of humours, 

This was a fact that aever disturbed Anne, 
save in as far as it affected Bastian’s mother, and 
to-night it bad no weight with her at ail. 

The lesters, Sargeat ?” she asked hurriedly of 
the butler; “ the last post bas come ?”’ 

“ Yea, miss; pothing for you,” was the man’s 
answer, 

Aune got through her toilette for dinner in a 
dreamy, pre-occupied way, and she sat through 
the dinner eventually in the same troubled 
fashion, quite oblivious of her uncle’s frigid 
manner, and for once of Mrs. Langridge’s timid 
eager attempts to make conversation, 

As the rector rose to leave the table Anne 
awoke out of her thoughts. 

"| shail not be able to attend the meeting to- 
morrow morning, Uncle Hubert, I am going to 
Loudon.” 

* Going to London }”’ 

The rector forgot his 
surprise, 

Mrs. Langridge repeated the words after her 
husband. 

“Yes, I want to see Rachel very particularly,” 
Anne explained, 


the rectory. She was late for | 





ill-humour in bis | 


| 





“But Rachel is not in London, I understand,” 
observed the Rev. Mr, Langridge stiffly. 

“T have not heard from her for eeveral daye, 
and I feel anxious, I don’t know why,” Anne said 
a little hurriedly, “as she bas not written from 
Nestviile I have an idea she has returned to 
London ; in any case I shall go and see Bastian 
and find out from him how Rachel is.” 

“IT have ceased to expect anything from 


| Rachel—even ordinary civility,” the Rector aaid 


loftily, and Anne could not refrain from ce 
as she remembered how carefully Rachel 
abstained from responding to any of her urcle’s 
monetary desires, “and I must say, Aune,” he 
continued, a little eeverely, “by this time I 
should have imagined that you would know your 
sister better than to expect much thougho or 
affection from her, Be quite sure that if your 
sister had need of you she would write quickly 
enough, I do uot appprove of this journey to 
London, but you are your own mistress in this 
matter, so my opinion will not be likely to hold 
very good with you. I have, however, one 
aubject on which I want to speak to you without 
delay. Ihave no doubt you know already what 
this subject is 1” 

Anne looked at the plump selfish face of the 
man before her. However much he impressed 
others by his distinguished bearing and duent 
manner the rector of Silchester had never 
deceived either of his nieces for one single 
instant. 

“Yer,” Anne said after that pause. “ Yee, 
Uncle Hubert, I believe I can guess what you 
want to say to me. It is something about Miss 
Foster, is it not ?” 

Mr, Langridge drew himself up to his full 
portly height, 

“ Tobject to Mies Foster coming here at all, 
and [ object emphatically you understand, Anne, 
to her being given any post in my parochial 
matters, You have done a very wrong thing 
indeed in introducing this class of young woman 
into the parishatall. Of what use all my strug- 
gling to keep a high standard of morality among 
my parishioners if my own niece not only permits 
a woman with a stain upon her name and honour 
to come into our midst, but insists on publicly 
befriending her and giving her employment ! 
Miss Foster must go, and go at once, Anne. Had 
I known anything about her I should never for 


one moment have permitted her to stay even for 


a day in Silchester,” 

Anne stood very white and still facing her 
uncle, 

«The charity of Christ does not preach such a 
cruel doctrine as this, Uncle Hubert,” she said, 
very quietly. ‘ Are you, a servant, to show less 
mercy than your Master ?” 

The Rector grew crimson ; his lips moved as 
if to speak, but he checked himself, and, turuing, 
walked out of the room. 

Mrs. Langridge was of course terribly upset ; 
she shed many tears. 

“Oh! my dear,” she said plaintively, “ you 
should not epeak like that to your uncle, You 
have hurt him terribly I am sure, and you know, 
Anne, dearest, he is so good and-—-”" 

Anne soothed the gentle creature softly, She 
was more than unhappy now, She knew her 
uncle too well. All peace or chance of giving 
Eleanor a permanent home would be out of the 
question since the Rector had set bis face againat 
her. 

Anne had feared this at the beginning; but she 
had jealously guarded Eleanor’s secret, and as 
she saw the poor girl was likely to be of great use 
to the parish, and consequently. to her uncle him- 
self, she hoped all would go well, 

It was evident to her that someone or some- 
thing had happened to enlighten the Recter on 
the subject of Eleanor. 

Her aunt very quickly proved to her how 


right this theory was. 


“T have been so unhappy about ib all, Anne,” 
she was saying in her weak gentle way. “I 
assure you | would not believe your uncle when 
he came in from his ride this morning and told 
me he had discovered a terrible story about 

oor Miss Foster. He was so very angry, Anne | 
tt appears he was passing through Stradbary 
when he met Captain Hamilton, who had come 





down this morning to arrange about his poor 
mother’s funcral, and they had a long conversa. 
tion, in the course of which I suppose Captain 
Hamilton must have told your uncle ali he 
knows about the poor girl. It seems that Rachel 
had to turn her out of the house, Is this true, 
Ante dear! and do you believe it ?” 

' I believe Eleanor Foster to be a sweet, good, 
pure woman,” Anne cried, balf fiercely. “ Oh! 
Aunt Marian, my heart istoo full to talk this 
over to-night, Itis all so sad—so hopeless |” 

She broke down for a moment, and sinking 
intoa chair covered her face with her hands, but 
almost instantly Anue’s courage and thought 
returned to her, She remembered her aunt, and 
how much such a scene as this would try her, 
being indeed something strange to. the gentle, 
timid woman. 

“Don't look so troubled, dearest,” she eaid, 
rising and taking Bastian’s mother im her arma. 
nad! don't often break down, but I—I am tired . 
to-night. I have had a long day, and I am 
disappointed at not hearing froin Rachel, If 
there is no letter in the morning | shall run up 
to town and see Bastian,” 

Mrs. Langridge heartily seconded this idea. To 
her Bastian represented the fullest meaning of 
wisdom and comfort, 

“ Rachel is thoughtless sometimes,” she said, 
“bat Bastian will know all about her,” 

To herself Mre. Langridge said with true 
womanly intuition, —- 

“This journey up to town will do Anne good. 
She is looking pale and tired, and she works so 
hard in the village, I think I shall write a line 
to Rachel and suggest that she asks Anne ona - 
viaiv,” 

And then Mrs. Langridge sighed, for only she 
knew what a staff sad a rod of strength Anne 
was in the Rectory household. 

Anne spent a wakeful and troubled night. 
When she fell asleep she was haunted by the 
memory of Giles Hamilton's unprecedented 
cruelty to Eleanor, and with that persistent 
presentiment of evil thas would hover over her 
thoughts of Rachel andthis man. The vews that 
Hamilton had been to Corby had taken her by 
surprise, and with the remembrance of what lay 
before her, where Eieanor was concerned, was a 
defirite pain to her, In truth she had need of 
Bastian’s advice. Kindly help and letter or no 
jetter, she determined when the morning came 
she would fulfil her intention and go up to 
London. 

She was dressed and away at an early hour, 
The post-bag had arrived, but there was nothing 
from Rachel. 

The journey up to town had never before 
seemed so tedious vw Aune, She felt as if she 
would vever arrive, 

She reached the City about twelve o'clock, and 
was driven instantly to Bastian’s office, As she 
passed up the staircase she met Philip Robinson 
running down, evident!y bent on an appointment 
outside. 

At sight of Miss Huntley’s pretty neat form 
Robinson flushed, and then grew ghastly pale, 

“ Eleanor,” he said, almost inaudibly. His 
first thought was that the woman he loved was 
ill, or had need of him. 

Anne took the young man's hand gently. 

“Eleanor is better. I am come to see Mr. 
Lithgow, but I shall like to speak to you also 
Mr. Robinson, afterwards. Shall I find my cousin 
ia his room $"’ 

Philip turned instantly and led the way. He 
was trembling from the agitation of seeing Anne 
so unexpectedly. 

The strain upon his nerves during the last few 
weeks had worked a great change in the young 


man. 

He looked very ill; he had a distraié air. 
More than once complaints were brought to 
Bastian about this clerk, who had hitherto beeo 
an exceptionally good worker, and a yaluable 
assistant to the firm. 

Bastian Lithgow had listened to al! there was 
to say against Philip Robinson in a quist grave 


wa . 
} He haa almost winced when Eleanor’s father 


came and denounced the young man to him. 
“ | think you will have to get rid of Robinson, 
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air,” John Foster had said, and not without grief, 
for Philip waa dear to him. “ He ia corapletely 
changed. I cannot think what has come to the 
lad. There was no one’ in tlie firm a month or 
so ago who I would have trusted sconer than 
Philip ; tut he has fallen into bad hands, or bad 
ways, and T am afraid he is on the downward 
path altogether.” 

* And you think it wise and good of us, Foster, 
to help @ man downwards, eh?” Bastian had 
asked, with a cynicism he did not feel. 

Eleanor’s father had shaken his head. 

“Nay,” he said, “but I think he should be 
tought a lesson, sir, if only for his mother’s 


sake, A 

“Send him to me, I will speak to him,” 
Bastian had replied, and he did speak, earnestly 
and gently, to the young man, 

“J know you have a great sorrow, Robinson, 
tut do not imagine you are the only one who 
has to go through life with grief eating into 
your heart,. 1 want you to brace yourself up, 
Try and bury your unhappiness in your wor! 
You need never fear words from me, I 
listen to all there is to say against you, but I am 
always. your friend, and I want you to turn 
round now and face your work and your future 
like a man, Believe me, trouble will disappear 
to a great extent with work.” 

He had wrung Robinson's hand heartily, and 
had putall the cordiality of which he was capable 
into his voice, and Philip had responded to his 
employer’s kindness, 

“Tam very grateful to you, sir,” hehadsaid, and 
a dimness like tears had come into his eyes. “TI 
will try, but, but—-” he had broken off suddealy, 
“but I fear I am not like most other men, sir, 
forgetfulness will not come to me, I am not 
thinking of my own grief, It is of her I think 
—she is so dear to me—no worda can tell you 
what Eleanor has always been to me, sir, and 
when I have such a picture of her before me as 
she is now, I feel as if I must go mad with the 
hopelessness of everything, the knowledge she 
is not only lost to me, but that life and life's 
happiness is lost to her. Bear with me still a 
little longer, air, I will try—and if | fail—I 
will go for this will be no place for me.” 

This had passed between Bastian and the 
young an some days before this morning, when 
Anne arrived at the office, 

soto quick sympathy went out utterly to 
Philip, 

Now more than ever, since Eleanor could not 
remein in Silehester, she longed for 4 union 
between the poor girl and this man who loved 
her so well, Anne recognized Eleanor’s delicacy 
of feeling, bub she also recognized that ib was 
possible that a time would come when the over- 
wrought nervous system would be calmed, and 
then Philip’s love might have some hope, 

“Do not let me leave without seeing you again, 
Mr. Robinson,” she said, as she reached the door 
of Bastian’s room, “ be here some little 
time, so, perhaps, you can do what you have to 
do and come back.” 

Philip murmured something and turned away. 

“ Poor fellow!” she said to herself sadly, for 
Philip’s changed lock touched her deeply. 

Bastian gave a cry of astonishment, almost of 
delight as he looked up and saw Aune standing 
n his room, 
we ” not mesking he had been pitting beside 

desk gazing down on an open te gran. 

** Anne | eos brings you here?” he said as 
he took both her slim hands in his, 

“T have come for several reasons-—-Rachel, 
perhaps, being my chief one,” Anne said, 
Bastian looked at her eagerly. 

“You have heard from Rachel this morning }” 
he queried, 

Annie shook her head, 

“Nob for several days—that is why I am 
anxious, Of course it is silly of me to trouble 
about it; Rachel never does write except in an 
erratic manner; but still I have not alvogether 
liked her silence, Where is she, Bastian !—I 
maean is she still in Nestville, or has she returned 
to London #” 

Bastian’s face seemed to grow more haggard. 

“Tdo not know where hel is, Anne, dear,” 
be said very quietly, when he spoke, and with 








that he took up the telegram from his desk and 
gave it to her. 

“T have just received this from Ruchel; it 
will convey nothing to you, Anne. !i is my duty 
to tell you ever that has happened, so that 
you may see, and judge with me, how best we 
can act on Rachel's behalf |” 


tee 


CHAPTER XXVIUi, 


Ayye took the telegram from Bastian’s hand 
almost mechanically, but thought became vivid, 
intense, ag she read Rachel's telegram. 

It bore the post-office stamp of Kuston Station, 
and the date of the day before. 

“Tt reached orgg rg ye afternoon after I 
had left the office. I received it,” Bastian 
said, “it would have spared me one journey, at 
all events,” 

Aune did aot make any reply. 

She was reading through and through the 
message written on that thin telegram. 

"Do not expect to hear from me for several 
days. My plans are quite undecided, but shal! 
let you know eventually where I am. You will 
woderstand thoroughly why I have done this,— 


Anne lifted her eyes at last towards the man 
sitting so wearily in the chair, 

- What does the child mean, Bastian !” she 
asked gently, Nervous and anxious as she was 
h she tried to dismiss her own feelivgs to 
think of him, ‘ 

He had a worn and wretched look, Evidently 
he had only just returned from this journey of 
which he had spoken. 

Anne went across to him and put her hand on 
his shoulder, 

“T shall never sneer at presentiments again,” 
she said half lightly, “I felt I must come to 
town to-day, although I had nothing but fancy 
to go upon,” She changed her roice here. “ Tell 
me ali there is to tell, Bastian, dear. What is 
wrong? What does Rachel mean by this tele 
gram. Is—is there trouble of any sort?” 

“ Ay,” Bastian answered her bitterly. ‘ There 
ia real trouble, Anne, [I promised the child I 
would keep her secret as long as I was able, even 
from you. She had such an awful horror of 
letting the world know the pitiful mistake she 
had made, and I-——” 

Anne put out her hand, 

“Stop,” she said feebly. ‘‘I--Lam afraid to 
hear what you are going to tell me, Bastian.” 

She turned so white and faint she had to 
sink into a chair, and Bastian came and bent over 
her, 

“Oh! I cannot breathe,” Anne said in a 
whisper. 

Somehow ehe had no need of his spoken words, 
She seemed to guess the real significance of his 
silence, 

Bastiau ministered to her gently. He brought 
her a glass of water and pushed open @ door that 
led into another room, 

“It is quite empty. Robinson is there as a 
rule, but I sent him out just before you came, 
Anue.” 

Anne sat helpless in the chair for a few 
minutes, There was something incescribably 
pathetic to Bastian in her collapse. She was, as 
& rule, so strong, 60 helpful, 

She found her voice after a moment, 

“She has married Giles Hamilton, you mean, 
do you not, Bastian} But how could she do 
this and why—why?” There was a broken cry 
in Anne's voice, then she calmed herself. “ When 
did it happen, Bastian? The great shock is over 
now; I must hear everything. Oh! my poor, 
poor, unhappy little sister!” 

astian. gave her as quickly and as quietly as 
he could all the story of Rachel's reckless folly 
and misery. 


“Had I gone to her with Eleanor Foster's 
story one day sooner she would have been saved | 
There is a fate in these things against which we 
cannot struggle, a tly.” 

Anne watched man os be turned and 
walked to-and-fro in the room. 

Her imagination quickly conjured up the 
picture of that morning in’ Rachel’s boudoir 





when the girl’s bravado had fallen beneath the 
power and influence of her love, Her eyes filled 
with tears, she could so easily realise bow a very 
tempest of anguish and shame had fallen upon 
Rachel in that moment, 

“And you told her then about Eleanor *t’ 
Anne asked after a momeat, “she had not had 
even an idea that it was Hamilton who——~” 

Bastian shook his head. 

“Tt was a terrible shock to her, poor child | 
he said, radly. 

"Tt seems so odd,” Anne murmured almost to 
herself “At once when I began to go into the 
subject I knew it could have no one but 
Giles Hamilton who had ruined Eleanor’s life, 
I never said this openly to Rachel. 1 thought i: 
would come to her, too, when after-——” 

Anne paused. 

Baatiaa half smiled, 

“You need vob mind saying it, Anne, She 
told me herself in that moment of truth between 
us how the odious suggestion of myself aa that 
poor girl’s destroyer had been put into her mind. 
Tt was thie,” Bastian added, iu a low voics, 
“that has bropght us all to where we stand 
to-day.” 

Anne moved aimlessly about, the room. 

“ Bastian, what are we going todo! ‘What is 
to be done? Ido not yet understand the position 
fully. lf you have thie man in your power why 
has Rachel goné away from us in this manner? 
You say you insisted on Hamilton leaving Eog- 
land, and yet———~" Anne drew s deep breath, 
“he was ia our neighbourhood yesterday ; he 
came to Corby to for bis mother’s funeral ; 
he,” she told him yery hurriedly, almost in 2 
whisper, all that Giles had done about Eleanor ; 
“this was one of the reasons that brought me to 
you. Oh, surely, surely, Bastian, such a base 
cruel man as this must never be allowed to force 
Rachel into his life, It chokes me when I think 
of it. I broke down last night when your mother 
told me of the interview between Uncle Hubert 
and this coward. How little I knew then tha 
my poor little Rachel had given herself into lia 
power, I hated him for the wrong he has dons to 
Eleanor and for the baseness of his nature ; buti 
now-—now that I know all, I do not know what I 
feel! Ieuffer too much. Bastian, you love liachel 
can you not stand between her and this dreadfui 
future” 

Anne broke suddenly into a flood of tears, aad 
Bastian stood aad looked at her—a man worn 
almodst to desperation by the difficulties of the 
position, 

In this moment of acute mental pain the 
senses of both were dulled, otherwise they taust 
have caught the sound of someone breathing 
heavily in the adjoining room ; they must have 
had the consciousness of a third presence. 

Neither of them gave e thought to apy such 
thing. 

The fact of the open door did not come to 
their memories ; they were both so lost in the 
whirl and troubled suffering of a heavy montal 
anguish, Bastian spoke first, his voice low and 
hollow. 

“You wring my heart by such words, Anne,’ 
he said, hoarsely ; “do you then kuow me 50 
little} Ail that a man may dare to do I shall 
do ia this crisis, for sooner would I stand and 
look upon my child's dead face than know that 
her pure soul had been allowed to be darkened 
and shadowed by that man’s evilinfluence. Yea, 
all I can do I will. I went to her last night ou 
purpose to secure her from him. You do not 
see the danger now. Have you not heard that 
Lendover is dead, and that all his wealth is 
bequeathed to this man? It was in the papers 
yesterday, and she must have read it, poor 
child, and have planned her flight instantly. 

“She had not acted an hour too soon,’ 
Bastian continued, hurriedly, “for when I 
reached Nestviile last night to find her gone [I 
wac iu time to have an interview with Hamilton, 
who had come there immediately even with his 
dead mother not yet lain in her grave to com- 
mence his reign of triumph over Kachel.” 

The man suddenly sat down in a chair, hig 
hands dropping between hia knees, and Anne 
rose and came beside him. 

Tell me more,” she whispered, 


” 
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BASTIAN SUDDENLY SAT DOWN IN A CHAIR, HIS HANDS DROPPING BETWEEN HIS ENBES. 


“We quarrelled, and I etruck him. I do not 
think I hurt him, but he fell to the ground, 
and my rage was so terrible I felt I dared not 
remain near him any longer. I walked in my 
misery along the shore to the town of Wave- 
mouth, where [ slept Jast night, snd I returned 
to town this morning. I had prayed I might 
find) sqme message from Rache!, and that tele- 
gram wae waiting for me, 

“Jt has comforted me a littlo—but oh! Anne, 
how am I to spare the mortification, the heart 
apguish she will be called upon to bear from this 
mani He is determined to punish her, and if 
she will not meet him halfway he will publish 
her story throughout the world ; he will put his 
case into the hands of the law. I am ready to 
lay down my life for Rachel. You know I have 
always loved her—but what will my love serve 
now! It may indeed harm her instead of being 
» shield and a protection.” 

Anne said nothing for mapy moments ; she 
etood thers, ber hand resting on his shoulder. 

“Can you make any guess as 10 where Rachel 
haa gone?” she asked, after a long pause. 

Baztian shook his head. 

“None whagever. She is not alone. I 
should imagine she has taken Lucy wherever 
ahe has gone,” 

Anne paused again. 

“She will be easily traced, Bastian?” she said, 
with half.s query in her sad low voice. 

He made a gosture of deepair. 

“ A child like that against such a man!” was 
all he said, 

Anne left hie side and walked back to the 
place where she bad sat, then she returned to him. 

“| was wrong just now, dear,” she said very 
gently ; “it is not for you to fight this man and 
protect Rachel ; it is my duty. Rachel ie more 
to me than my sister, she is almost like my child. 
No matter what folly she has committed, I will 
do all in’ my power to protect her—end when 
my heart fg full of horror for what this man has 
done to poor Eleanor I feel strong enough to put 
him under my fees and crush him, Help me 


only to meet him, Bastian, He must be back in 
} London now again, since he must attend to the 
funeral affairs, I will write to him, I will see 
him,” 

Bastian looked up at her ; her voice was firm 
and calm, there was a dignity about Anne in this 
moment that was almost inspiring. 

She was, as she had said herself, the proper 
person to stand forward openly on Rachel’s 
| behalf, and Bastian felt she would not fail. 

“You are a brave true woman, Anne,” he said, 
as be rose to his feet, “and you have right on 
your side,” 

*“* My heart is full of unutterable contempt for 
this creature,” Anne vaid swiftly. ‘ Could any- 
thing be more wantonly cruel than his last 
attack on poor Eleanor? Let us leave our own 
sorrow, Bastian, for a little while, and think of 
her. She will have to leave Silchester now—you 
know what Uncle Hubert is! he is very an 
with me, I must find some haven for her. § 

I tell you my desire? Bastian,” Anne said, half 
wistfully ; “it is to see Eleanor safe in the care of 
a husband |” 

“To marry, Philip!” Bastian said, almost 
sharply. ‘*Ah! she will never do that, Anne! 
she is too prond,” 

*t He lovea her, Bastian.” 

“Yes ; poor ‘ellow, he loves her with al! his 
heart and soul—~ and Eleanor, if she does not love 
him, has something more than affection for him ; 
but she will never be his wife now, Anne—never, 
never! ” 


* Life is ead and grey all round, just now,” she 
said with quivering lips. “ Bastian, can you 
drive with me? We must discuss immediate 
plans, I shall look to you to give me Hamilton’s 
movements. I must speak to him—and oh! 
Bastian, so soom as Rachel lets us know where 
she is I must go to her! Come—TI shall not 
return to Silchester till this afternoon ; we can 
talk over everything before I go.” 

i: * a * 


* 





Tt was not till Anne was ic a hansom being 


Anne sighed deeply. vse 





driven westwards by Bastian that she remem- 
bered Philip Robinson. 

“J asked him to come and speak to me ; he wil? 
think me very rude, Bastian, and yet since you 
have spoken so definitely it is, perhaps, as well I 
do not broach the subject of Eleanor to him.” 

“He has the subject on his brain, poor lad,” 
Bastian said. “I have always sympathized with 
Robinson in this matter. He seemed to me the 
very husband for Eleanor Foster; but all is 
changed now, Anne. He is another man. He 
loves her, if possible, deeper than ever, but he has 
endured too much disappointment. 1 tell you 
frankly I should be grieved to let Robinson know 
the full truth. He has a strong element of 
foreign, almost savage, blood in his veins. Heaven 
knows what he would do if he were told the 


truth.” 
And while Bastian was g these worde 
the horrible influence of knowledge was 


working like a mad epirit in Philip Robinson's 
overcharged heart, 

He eat in the emaller and inner room of 
Bastian’s office ; the light from the high window 
fell upon his face, and revealed the ghastly pallor 
that had crept under his sallow skin. 

He had returned to the office, and gone to his 
usual place quite naturally, 

Bastian and Anne were too d lost in their 
interview to hear him return, and he would have 
passed out again immediately had not’the name 
of Eleanor fallen on his ears, 

Some spirit seemed to spring to life within him _ 
and hold him rooted to the spot until all wae 
said, and as Bastian and his cousin went 
away Robinson sat on thinking and king, 
dwelling on the story of shame and sorrow that 
stood like a phantom in his path, and stained for 
ever the sweet purity of the woman he adored, 


(To be continued.) 








FuLty one-third of the female population of 
Frauce are labourers on farms. 
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4& BPLENDID DRONES DREW UP AND LOOKED aT BOTH MEN WITH OALMLY CRITICAL BYES. 


HATRED TURNED TO LOVE. 


[A NOVELETTE.] 


CHAPTER I. 


“Nor love you-—-oh! Oaptain Vavasour !” 
And she lifted her lovely, reproachful eyes to the 
other’s face. “I can’t help myself.” 

“That is a real woman’s reason,” he answered, 
laughing ; “which means it is no reason ab all 
De you know be Bom love me?” 

No,” replied Delia, hesitatingly. 

She longed to eo Because are so kind, 
and handsome, and quite different to any man 
who ever wooed me before,” but she was too shy 


to manage such a long sentence, and, moreover, 
abe had a feeling that if she said balf whet she 
felt ib would sound like fla’ 


ttery. 
“Well, then, shall I teli you?” he asked, 
taking her face between the palms of his hands 
and so li her lips to his, 

"TE you please,” 

“Because I love you, and there is o subtle 
sympathy between people under these cireum- 
— which attracts heart to heart, soul to 
soul.” 
This was very fine Delia knew, but somehow it 
wade her shyer than ever, because she did not 
understand ib, 

_ She was only a simple little country maiden, 
born a long way out of the great world whose 
wicked ways her companion knew only too well. 
She had all the grace and sweetness of a wild 
flower in the hedge, but there were heaps and 
heape of things she did not know, and it was only 
when Captain Vavaaour came to lodge at the 
farmhowee she ized her ignorance and 


began te mind it, And now Delia would have 
grven fen years of her innocent life to be a fine 
‘dy, and have creamy hands, flashing with 
tings, and a waist that you could s 
ehe told herself, Captain Vavasour 


diamond 
Only, 





begun toJlove her as she was,and if she were 
different his love might be differeut too, so that 
it was as well to remain as she was, 

Captain Vavasour had come to Dibthorp 
ostensibly to fish, and he certainly did pass 
several hours of each day stretched fali length 
on the banks of the river, basking in the sun. 
If the fload bobbed it went on bobbing until 
the fish had managed to get free again, for he 
never seemed to trouble about it, and Delia, who 
would steal out to keep him company when her 
work was done, would sometimes wonder why he 
pat his rod in at all—just as she wondered why 

had come to Dibthorp at all. 

For it was not a lively place by any means, 
and what little distraction he might have had 
he did not seem to care about, Sir Charlee 
Trevelyan, ab the Hall, left his card, and Captain 
Vaveasour waited until he had seen him drive 


past one day to return *he visit, and declined 
the invita’ to dinner that immediately 
followed. 


Altogether he was an enigma to Mrs. Ambrose 
and her daughter, and fair Delia was becoming 
— interested in the solution for ner peace 


Mrs. Ambrose had FF ard farmhouse just 
outside of the village. Her husband had left it 
to her unconditionally, and as she was a capable 
woman she at once took his vacant place, and 
carried it on so well that she was putting by a 
little every for her two daughters. 

Marah, the elder, who was clever, and had 
been well educated, passed a good part of the 
year in London with her godmother—a Mrs, 
Lane, the widow of a solicitor. She found 
Dibthorp dull, and liked chimneys, she said; 
whilst Delia, who loved flowers and animals, waa 
glad to be with her mother, and once, when she 
went to stay in Blackenburg-square, in Marah’s 
place, seemed so‘thoroughly wretched Mrs, Lane 
was thankful to see the last of her, and deter- 
mined never to ask her again. 

Mrs. Ambrose never despised any honest way 








let her pretty parlour and the best bedroora 
when zhe could find a lodger. Of course the 
furniture was not grand, but everything was so 
spotlessly clean and fresh, and Delia waited sv 
pleasantly, and looked so pretty, she generally 
did get a lodger, and so added something to the 
little nest-egg accumulating for her girls, 

But, of course, it was not in the programme 
that this lodger should flirt with Delis, and Mre, 
Ambrose was so totally unprepared for any such 
contingency she was sbsolutely horror-struck 
when a neighbour told her one day she had seen 
Delia in the lanes with Captain Vavasour, and 
they looked exactly as if they were courting. 

“Courting? Rubbish!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Ambrose in her quick, decided way. “It ian’b 
likely that a gentleman such as he would care 
for a country girl like my Delia.” 

Nevertheless, directly ehe was alone with the 
girl she questioned her eagerly ; and Delia, with 
tears and blushes, confessed that she loved 
Ceptain Vavasour with all her heart, and had 
reason to suppose he loved her, 

“You foolish little girl,” returned Mra 
Ambrose, with pain and dismay, “can’b you see 
that he is far above such as us?” 

“Yes, 1 know, mother, but gentlemen do 
sometimes marry girls who are not in their own 
position if they are very much in love; and 
Captain Vavasour iso’t rich, or he would have a 
house, you kno, instead of living in country 
lodgings.” 

“ He may have some reason for keeping out oi 
the way,” answered Mra, Ambrose, who made 
very shrewd guesses at times, 

Yee, I know; he told me about it,” cried 
Delia, proud of the confidence reposed in her 
“A horse of his ran for the Derby, and ho 
had backed it heavily to win. Of course it 
didn’t win—the favourite hardly ever does, he 
saye—and he lost £10,000. His orother, who is 
awfully rich, paid it for him on condition that he 
would givo up horseracing for the future, and, in 


of making money, and therefore she was glad to | diegust, ‘be says, he came down here,” 
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‘* What made him choose Dibthorp, I won- 
der t' 
Delia blushed divinely up to the very edge of 
r pretty brown hair, 
“ He was staying at Blenstone, at the big hotel 
iu the Market-place, and saw me, mother. He 
acked the waiter who I was, and found oub we 
bad lodgings, and thought he would come on to 
Dibthorp, He only meant to satay for a week ; 
he thought he should be bored to death, but 
somehow,” blushing again, “he has stayed three 


- 


“And employed the time in stealing your 
foolish little heart away,” put in Mra, Ambrose, 
looking at the girl tenderly, but regretfully. 
**D» you understand, child, that nothing but 
sorrow could come of such an attachment t” 

“Why, if he loves met” eaid Delia, softly. 

“Heis a man of the world, and though he 
might love you he would never marry you, dear, 
jupposing be did even make auch a eacrifice, you 
would not feel at home amongst his people, and 
then he wonld get ashamed of his little country 
wife, and break your heart.” 

“Oh, mother! you don’t know how good and 
nice heis !’’ exclaimed Delia, indignantly. 

“T can understand that he seems all that to 
you, dear, and means, perhaps, now to be honour- 
able; but of course his brother would expect to 
be coneulted if he has paid his debts, and he would 
never ent to such a marriage,” 

Delia lifted her pretty head with a sort of 
defiance, 

‘Mother, I love himso, Tb would kill me not 
to believe in him ; but I do—I do—with all my 
heart |” 

“Has hoever spoken to you of marriage !’ 
“No; it was only yesterday he told me he 

' me, although I guessed it before, of course.” 

\nd that fv all he ever will tell you, mark my 
* resposded Mrs. Ambrose, whom expe- 
rendered prophetic, “A gentleman is 
ready to amuse himself with any girl, but when 
it comes to marriage he suddenly remembers his 
family, aud heaps of other reasons why he 
make her his wife, And so he quietly 
takes himself off--—~—” 

‘Oh! mother!” interrupted Delia, with a 
shudder, “it is eo cruel to talk like that.” 

‘T am talking sense, dear,” answered the elder 
woman, gently. “Isn't it a deal kiuder to be 
candid with you than to let you go on hoping 
until you can’t hope ary longer?” 

“What is it they say about living in hope and 
dyiug im despair ?” said Delia, wistfully, “I hope 
that won't be my fate, mother.” 

“Tt needu’t be, if you take warning in time. 
Never listen toany mau, however honourable he 
may seem, who doesn’t mention marriage in the 
same breath with love, because if he doesn’t 
mean it at first you may be pretty sure he won't 
mean it later.” 

The tears began to gather fast in Delia’s April 

res. Her raccher’s wisdom stabbed her like a 
ord. She could trust her lover ‘* ai! in all,” 
but it was torrible to her to hear that her mother, 


shouldn't 





who was so much wiser than herself, trusted him 
‘not at all.” 
What is the use of telling me ail this, now t” 
sobbed Delia. “TI can’t give up loving him now 
on 


ave begun, can | 

Surely you could cast a man out of your 
hears the moment you felt sure he was unworthy 
af yé ur rega a } ’ 


“ No, T couldn’s,” answered Delia, positively. 
ter mother looked at her keenly, and seeiug 
she was sincere, a sort of fear took possession of 


her, and made her say, eagerly, impressively,— 
you raust go away to London at once 


How could ) have been sv blind and foolish to let 


2 ¥ Vou 

mattere go ao far! I will speak to Captain 
Vavasour this very night, and give him a week's 
notice to leave, and meanwhile you shall go to 
Maral:, who ise girl of spirit, and will soon lecture 


you out of caring for a man who has no real regard 
for you.” 

“T love Marah very dearly, but even she 
couldn't do that, now,” answered the girl, sadly; 
“T take after 
chem I like them for ever.” 

“T didn’t mean in that sort of way, child; 

aA @ ii s - 
aod you are very unlike me in one respect, for I 








you there, mother-~if £ once like | 


don’t forgive easily ; and I verily believe that if 
anyone tried to murder you one moment you 
| would forget all about it the next,” 
; “ If it was anyone I loved.” 

“ Wheu a person has wronged you you ought 
to give up loving him.” 

“Tf you can,” : 

“Nonsense! you al 
returned Mra, Ambrose, who was a atrong-minded 
woman, and had never been overtakes by a 
passion she could not master, like poor, tender, 
weak Delia, “There is only to make a strong 
effort. However, I shall see Captain Vavasour 
presently, and if he doesn’t mean honourable by 
you out he shall go.” 


cap, if you like,” 


rately, “will you 
do me one great kin ‘ Will you wait until 
to-morrow to speak to) Gsptain Vavasour, snd 
not send me away until Wednesday? I promise 
you faithfully I will go then, without a word, if 
you stil! wish it,” 

"Very well, then, it is a bargain,” replied Mra, 
Ambrose, who was not without a secret hope 
that she had misjudged Captain Vavasour, and 
he meant well after all. “But I won't wait a 
moment after to-miarrow night.” 

I won't ask you to,” responded Delia, and 
then the front dvor-bell rang, and she hurried 
off, drying her eyes as she went, 


eee 


CHAPTER IL 


“Wuat is the matter, Delia?” inquired 
Captain Vavasour, looking anxiously at her red 
eyes, as she slipped in shyly, with a letter on 
a tray, keeping her face as much averted as she 
could, 

“ Nothing,” she sobbed ont, and would have 
hurried away, only that he placed himself 
against the door and barred her exit. 

“People don’t cry for nothing,” he said, 
“Has your mother been scolding you?” 

“No; she has only been telling me her mind,” 
answered Delia, naively. 

* That is a distinction without a difference in 
most cases,” he declared, cheerfully. ‘“ And i 
fancy it was in yours by your face, Won't you 
tell me afl about it 1” 

*T can’t, Captain Vavagour.” 

“ That's vonsense, considering how confidential 
I bave been to you. Besides, I must know, 
Delia, because if you are in any trouble perhaps 
[ may be able to belp you out of it,” 

Delia hesitated a long while, and then she 
blurted out impulsively,— 

‘*Mother is going to send me away, be—be- 
cause of you,” 

“Because of met” flushing a little “I 
thought I was such a very harmless indivi- 
dual.” 

“Mother thinks ‘you are tuifling,” pursued 
Delia, who, now that the ice was broken, felt 
her courage revive o little. 

“Then you have been telling her something; 
Delia?” ' 

“No; somebody saw us together on Sunday 
afternoon and went and told mother,” 

“ Let me see, what where we doing on Sun- 
day afternoon, Delia {” 

“ We were walking in the wood together.” 

“Well, that was innocent enough.” 

“ Yee, only you had your arm round my waiat, 
you know,” said Delia, blushing, 

“Had It I suppose I couldn't find a more 





} 
| 


| 


| showed him amused, and also showed that he 





comfortable resting-place for my arm; but it 
was very wrong of me te take such a liberty, 
and J don’t wonder that ‘somebody’ was 
shocked,” ‘ 
There was a comical twinkle in his eye that 


did not attach the same importance to the 
little ecene in the wood that she did. Poor 
Delia’s heart began to sink, Jf « maniin her 


| I see,” said Delia, sympathetically 





own class of life had told her that he loved 
her he would also have meant that he wished 
to marry her aa soon as he could or she was | 
willing, bun it seemed as if her mother was | 
right in saying that gentlemen thought dif- | 
ferently about such things. 

Seeing the pain in her faco—-the dumb re- 


proach—Captain Vavasour pub his arm round 
her again, and drawing her to him said, sooth- 
ingly,— 

“Don't you know, Delia, that yy am always 
gossip. You are the prettiest girl heresbouts, 
and the other girls are al) jealous of you, that’s 
the long and the short of it ; but [ wouldn’t spoil 
ren Liged eyes for them, for after all we did no 

m,”’ 


“T oughtn’ to have been there with you. I 
am afraid,” hesitatingly, 
“ My dear,Delia, if you are always going to be 


afraid what pleasure will you get out of your 
life?” inqui Captain Vavasour, with the 


srearee sophistry of a man of the world, “I 
ways take tha good things the gods are 
pleased to —, rg se nat pr we about 
oansequences, t is secret ppinese, 
Tbelieve. You atid I like each other, don’t we?” 
stooping to kies the aweet lips, “ and a fig for the 
rest.” 


“ That's all very well for you,” it struck Delia 
to say, “but I couldn’t live like that.” 

* Because you have yet to learn philosophy, my 
pretty little Delia.” 

“T don’t want to learn gprs al I want to 
be happy,” she said, with an earnestness that 
touched him, for though be had only been 
amusing bimself he cared for Delia, perhaps, 
more than he knew, although not enough cer- 
tainly to tempt him into the supreme folly of 
marrying her, 

Hie one chance of retrieving his shattered 
fortunes was: in bartering his old name for 
parvenue gold, and he could not afford to be dis- 
interested. 


Delia was simply delicious, and if only she 
had been a “ Lady Adeliza” or an “ honourable 
Miss Something,” he would have said how refined- 
looking she was; but she was only a farmer's 
daughter, poor child, and —— he liked her 
more, perhaps, than he had ever liked any woman 
he could not marry her. 

Only in that case he had no right to make 
love to her, of course. But then Captain Vava- 
sour had never denied himself any pleasure, az 
he said himself, from the fear of consequences, 
and therefore it was hardly to be expected he 
would begin now. Then, to do him justice, he 
never suspected Deiia of any strength of feeling, 
and fancied she would forget dim as soon as he 
was gone, 

“So you shall be happy,” he said, smiling. 
“But what was it you brought me?” and he 
suddenly withdrew his‘arm, and walked to the 
table, where Delia had put down her tray. “A 
telegram |" 

“The télegraph boy brought it.” 

But Captain Vavasour hardly heard her, he 
was tearing open the envelope im violent haste, 
Delia saw him flush darkly as he read ; then he 
suddenly sat down, panting, on the nearest seat, 
and she flew to his side, 

“You Kave bad news,” she said, anxiously, “I 
am sure you have.” Sen 

He pulled himself together, so to speak, before 
he answered her gravely,-— . . ya) 

“ My brother has been thrown from hig horse 
and killed, Delia, and I am his heir.” 

“ But he was kind to you, and you are sorry, 
* J was 30 


” 


sudden and shocking. : 

“ Very sudden and shocking,” he repeated, but 
his thoughts seemed far away... Will you go 
and tell your mother, Delis, that.t must start si 
once,” 

‘‘'There’s no train until two,’.she answered, 
with a strong effort at self-control. ‘ That is to 
say, if you are going to London,” 

“I must go there first ; but are you sure?” 
a Quite ; but I can get you a time tabie if you 

e. ” 


“No, no, never mind,” he responded, with & 
certain impatience, ‘‘ Two o’clock will do, anc 
then I can have a chop before I start, and pack 
my things comfortably, I shall get to. Remaden 
to night, in any case. I ought to have telegraphed 
back at once, but that will do when I get to the 
atation,” z 

Then suddenly be became conscious of Delia's 
pale looke, and added, with an accent of reat 
tenderuess,— 
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“My dear Delia, you mustn’t be troubled. [ 
ehall becoming back to you n, You know I 
love you, and ia not that enough {” 

Delia listened greedily to these words, which 
seemed to print themeelves on her heart, burning 
themselves in ; and as she listened a emile broke 
over her face, and # rosy flush ataiued even her 


throat. 

“If you promise me that I am satisfied,” she 
sai? ; and d without another word to 
give her orders to Ambrose. 

Her mother did not conceal her satisfaction 
when she heard that her lodger was going. It 
saved so much trouble and annoyance to have 
him leave of his own accord ; and now there was 
no need to send Delia away. The gir] would soon 
secover from her infatuation, and things return 
to their former condition ; whilst she would have 
\carnt this lesson—never to take in a handsome 
young lodger who belonged to world so much 
above their own, 

But then it is no use shutting the stable door 
after the steed has flown, 

Csptain Vavasour ate two chops, drank half a 
bottle of sherry, and by this time the dog-cart 
was at the door, and it was time for him to 
start, 

Poor Delia, pale and sorrowful, came to bid 
him good-bye; and as he kissed her he took a 
locket off his chain and put it into her band, 
eas ing woe: 

“Wear this always for my sake, Delia ; and 
mind, you are not to grieve for me, for J sball 
soon be coming again.” 

And with this he kiesed her once more linger- 
ingly, and seizing hold of his valise went out into 
the hall. He kk hands with Mrs. Ambrose, 
thanking her for her attention, made the little 
maid happy with a “golden sovereign,” and then 
jumped up into the dog-cart and drove away. 
Just as he was turning the corner he looked 
back to see Delia standing in the porch, framed 
round by roseg and clematis, and her beauty 
struck him with a sort of pang. But the next 
moment he had wafted her a kiss, and then he 
tiied to think of other things, although the 
wietful look in Delia’s blue eyes haunted him for 

many an hour, 





CHAPTER Il. 


A monte passed, and when no word or sign 
came from Oaptain Vavasour Delia began to 
droop. She declared always she was quite well 
when her mother questioned her, but her soft 
wild-rose bloom was gone, and her eyes looked 
heavy—as if they had wept more than slept. 

Mrs, Ambrose began to get alarmed at last, 
and sent her away to London, asking Mrs. Lane 
to take her to a good doctor there, and make him 
‘ell her if anything was wrong, 

His verdict reassured Mrs. Ambrose. There 
was no direase of any kind, he declared, but the 
girl was a little weak, and he should recommend 
good country air, and to be outdoors all day. So 
Delia was sent for home, and Marah went with 
her, sad tried hard to cheer her up. : 

She had heard from Delia herself the story of 
her trouble, and resolved to cure her, if it were 
possible, .But she did not know what a hard 
‘ask she had undertaken. Delia listened silently 
to all her argumente, and almost seemed to agree 
with her that a man who had behaved as 
Captain Vavasour had behaved was not worthy 
of any woman’s love ; but the next minute she 
would say yong 

“Y don’t care whether he is worthy or 
unworthy ; I-love him just the same, and if he 
a — — die.” 

arling, don’t 
way,” pleaded Marah, 
mother and I.” 
wm when you know I shall be so glad to 


fo 
co You can't want to leave us, Delia.” 

I am only a sc little foolish thing, and you 
vou't miss me long,” she said, “and I am so 
‘veadfully tired; Marah, Sometimes I feel as if 
I were fast dying of weariness, but-I know all 
the while that if he were to come I should want 
‘0 tive directly,” 


in that horrible 
“We can’t spare you, 








‘There was no reasoning down such a terrible 
infatuation as this, and said one day to 
Mre, Ambrose when they were alone,— 

“Can we do no for Delia, mother} Sup- 

. I were to ee to et ae fa 
ve thought b, too,” was reply ; 
* but one is loth to humiliate the poor child, aud 
really cared for her he would have come 
back as soon as he had settled hie affairs, and 
asked her to be his wife. I felt sure he was 
with her from the very first.” 

"But you see, mother, we can’t afford to think 
of our pride, Delia is dying |” 

“Delia is dying #” repeated her mother, with 
a horror that showed she bad been blinding her 
eyes to the truth. “ Why, the doctor in London 
said there was nothing the matter with her but 
weakness,” 

“But that was four months ago, and she hae 
been growing woree ever since, If nothing is 
done she won't be here at Christmas.” 

Mrs. Ambrose flung up her arms in despair. 
Delia had always been her favourite child, be- 
cause she had been with ber so much more than 
Marah ; and, moreover, needed her more than 
her active capable sister, and at the thought of 
losing ber she eried out in her despair,— 

“Is is that man who has killed her—curse 
him! Oh, Marah, can’t we punish him? I 
would tear his ervel heart oub of his body if. I 
could. She was so innocently happy 

poor 


she ever saw him, and now what is she, 
heart ¥” 

* A mere wreck,” returned Marah, with som- 
bre fury. “Oh, mother, we will punish him 
somehow, unless he comes, But porbaps he 
never dreams that Delia cared for him so much, 
and would make atonement if he could, Let us 
give him a chance before we condemn him, and 
then if he fails us, woe betide him, that is all.” 

Marah’s eyes gleamed, her crimson lips closed 
with a snap. She looked for the moment like 
some beautiful tigress ready to spring on her 


prey. 

Mrs, Ambrose glanced at her admiringly, as she 
answered, — 

“Ay, woe betide him ! 
where to write, Marah t” 

“ Delia gave me the name of his club, and all 
gentlemen have their letters forwarded. ' 

“Then write at once,” exclaimed Mrs, Ambrose, 
with feverish impatience. “We can't let the 
child perish before our eyes.” 

** Of course we can’t,” replied Marah, only too 
glad to obtain her mother’s consent, I will write 
at once, and take the letter to the post myself, to 
make eure it goes—only Delia mustn't know.” 

Bat it almost seemed as if Delia guessed what 
they were about, or had overheard their conversa- 
tion, for she began to ask eagerly when the post 
came in if there were any letters, and would sigh 
painfully when they told her not. 

For a week—a fortnight passed, and there 
came no reply, and when the letter came back to 
them through the dead letter office Mrs. Ambrose 
began to feel that Delia was doomed, 

They had written to Mrs. Lane in the mean- 
time to ask her to make inquiries about Captain 
Vavasour ; but she had been unable to obtain 
any information ; and now, the last hope gone, 
they had only to staooth poor Delia’s road to the 
tomb, 

Their one comfort was that she looked upon 
death as a happy release, and kept on repeat- 
ip 


fs 
5 


But do you know 


ad 
“T am so glad to go; if you knew how 
glad you would never want to keep me a single 
hour.” 

“One day, when the end was very near, she 
said to Marah, — 

“ want you to bury me just close to the big 
holly bush in the churchyard, because ho said 
once he hoped to lay there if he died at Dibthorp, 
and Marah,” 

"Yes, my darling.” 

“You mustn’b think I have been altogether 
foolish, for he did say that day he left, ‘ You 
mustn’t be troubled. I shall be comiug back to 
you Hl You know I love you, and is not that 
en ’ 
more scoundrel he!” flashed Marah, 


| indignantly, 





; 





“He meant to come back then, I have no 
doubt,” Delia hastened to add ; “ but his friends 
persuaded him uot, or he thought I didn’t really 
care forhim very much. As we don’t know his 
motives we oughtn’t to judge him.” 

“T don’t want to know his motives, I judge him 
by his actions,” replied Marah, who would have 
done everything else for Delia but speak well of 
Captain Vavasour. “Ii he knew he couldn't 
marry you he had no right to try and make you 
love him.” 

“No, but I am glad he did, anyhow, for [hada 
whole fortnight of happicess, Marah, and that 
was better than nothing at all.’ 

A “But your fortnight’s happiness cost you very 
lear.” 


“Not too dear. I was just like some foolish 
creature I read of once who fell in love with the 
sun, and wanted the sun to come and see her, 
Of course his kisses burnt her ail up, but I dare- 
say she died happy, like me, for there is some 
happiness which is much too beautiful to last,” 

“If you can forgive him, Delia, I cannot. He 
has made a demon of me-—for, whereas [ was an 
innocent girl a few months ago now I feel 
sometimes ss if I could murder the wretch who 
has killed my darling.” 

“Try not to feel like that,” she pleaded, “I 
don’t mind, Marab.” 

“Because you are an angel. Ff L had beca 

as you Lave do you suppose I should 
have been eatisfied tv die unavenged }" 

“T hope so, Marah--—~” 

“ And I hope not,” answered her sister, almos§ 
fiercely, 

A thin little hand stole into hors, and Delia 
looked at her beseechingly out of he hollow, dim 
eyes, 

“Tf you wero as near the Unseen Land as I 
am, Marah, you woulda’t mind all these things. 
And then, supposing he had married me, and 
been disappointed and ashamed wien he had to 
introduce me to the world, shouldn’t [ have 
suffered far more than I suffer now? Indeed it 
is beat as it is, dear, I don’t fancy I should 
have lived to make old bones in any case, and 
I am just tired out, yousee. You'll etay with 
mother, and be a comfort to ber, so that she 
won’t miss me after a bit, and it will be so quice! 
there under the holly bush—no more sorrow, no 
more suffering.” 

My darling, what did you ever know of sorrow 
and suffering until he came ? 

“No; but then J had never known any great 
happiness either,” responded Delia, loyal to the 
last. “ People must pay for their pleasutes,” 

“ But not such a heavy price as you have paid,” 

“ One can’t choose, as a rule; but I have had 
my wish, at any rate, for I always prayed I might 
die rather than have to live without him, 

“And now, darling, you mustu’t talk any 
more,” Marah eaid, seeing how white she looked, 
“Won't you try to sleep a little?” 

“Yea, I'll try,” answered Delia, with the sweet 
submissiveness that made her dearer than ever 
to her mother and Marah; and she closed her 
eyes and kept quite still. 

But in an hour's time she opered them again, 
and said gently, — 

* Mayn’t I talk again now, Marah! You see [ 
can’t sleep, and I seem to have so much to aay. 
Look here "~and she opened her night-dress to 
show Marah a gold locket suspended round her 
neck by a narrow cord, just long enough to 
reach to her heart. “I want this buried with 
me,” 

‘Marah began to sob, she could not help her- 
self, 
Delia’s wasted hand sought here caressingly ; 
but she showed no sign of emotion herself, un- 
less it might be by the nervous pressure of her 
thin fingers, 

“You promise, Marah ?” 

Yes, dear, [*promise.” 

“ He gave it to me-—the day he left,” 

“Yes, [ know ——" 

Delia’s hand was over her mouth now. 

“You were going to add—‘Curse him!’ 
Marah, I saw it in your eyes—-but you know how 
it pains me to have you blame him, and perhaps, 
after all, it was only i who was wrong. Not 
knowing gentlemen's ways I might bave taken 
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things that a lady in hie own class would have 
laughed over too seriously.” 

“ When a man tellea woman he loves her it 
means the same thing in every class, unless he 
happens to be a scoundrei—and I fancy, for all 
their boasting about their gooi blood, there 
are more gentiemen ecoundrels thea common 
scouudrela after all. I don’t know a single farmer 
who would have treated you as Captain Vavasour 
has done-—-tried to win your love, and then left 
you to die.” ‘ 

“ Perhaps he didn't try, Marah.” 

“You are always making excuses for him out 
of the goodness of your heart, dear; but I 
expect he will be judged up in Heaven if he iz let 
of on earth—and he ehouldn’t wait 20 long for 
his punishment if my power only equalled my 

ii,” 

“Qh! Marab,” she murmured reproachfully. 

‘T should think itif [ didn’t say it dear, but 
I ought not to pain you, I know, Forgive me, 
Delia,” and she kissed her tenderly, “You know 
1 must always speak my mind.” 

“There waa ® long pause, and then Delia 


“ Where is mother /” 

“She is getting ready for church, dear. I 
thought you could spare her.” 

“ Quite well—poor mother |” 

Aod Delia sighed, 

“ How sweet the bells sound,” she added, 
presently, 

“I wonder if they have bells in Heaven, 
Marah,” 

“They have beautiful music, we know.” 

‘Yes, and I fancy [I can hear it sometimes 
when i am lying here half asleep, us if ibe angels 
were singing to me.” 


She looked out of the window, dreamily, to 
the blue arch of sky overhead, and then she | 
added, —- 


“Tam glad [ am not dying in the summer 
when the flowers are out, and everything is so 
beautiful, although I know it will be far lovelier 
up there, of covrse, Still I did love the flowers 
so, and that day in the wood when he told me he 
loved me he gatlimred a great buuch of wild roses 
to putin my hair and dress, He always said I 
reminded Lim of a wild rose, because of my soft, 
pink colour, And I am so white, Marah,” 

* All through him,” é 

Delia did vot notice this speech. Her eyes 
were still fixed on the sky, whilst her thoughis 
were far awoy, 

Lying thus the heavy eyes presently closed, 
aud Delia slept--Marah still holding her hand, 
and scarcely breathing lest she should break her 
slumber. 

When she roused presently her mind wandered 
a little, and Marah sent off in all haste for the 
village doctor, 

i can do nothing,” he said, when he saw her. 
"The end is very uear.” 

“ What do you mean by near!” asked Marah, 
forcing herself to speak calmly, though her heart 
was ready to break, 

“T don’t thiok she will ese another day,” 

“Impesible |” cried Marab, . despairingly. 
“Can nothing be dove, Dr. Dale {” 

He shook his head decidedly, 

“Your sister's case has been bopeless from the 
first, simply because she would not try to live. 
At starting there was nothing radically wrong, 
and it seemed as if tonics could have cured her 
in no time, but nothing I could give her had che 
amallest effect for the reason I have just told 
you. A patient must help us or we can do very 
little.” 

“Phen she has just been murdered {” cried 
Myrah, fiercely. 

Dr. Dale turned and stared at her. 

“ What do you mean?” he said. 

“Not by you. I didn’t mean that. I know 
you have done al! you could, Dr. Dale, but the 
person. who robbed her of all desire to live was 
her murderer,” 

Dr. Dale bad heard in the village how Captain 
Vavasour bad courted Delia Ambrose, and his 
sudden departure had caused a good deal of 
gossip, which bad also reached his eara. There- 


fore he thought he understood Marah’s passionate 
accusation, and answered soothingly,— 





“ Yes, but I don’t think your sister had a very 
strong conatitution, Miss Ambroee.” 

“T know, but you said you could have cured 
her if she had wanted to i ° 

“So I could then, but there might have been 
something else later. Of couree, if she bad had 
— stamina mental trouble couldn't have killed 

“TI don’t understand what you mean,” ez- 
claimed Marah, suddenly remembering that she 
must defeud the poor girl’s secret. ‘ Delia wae 
one of the most fortunate girls I knew !” 

“No doubt,” he answered gravely. “I wish 
I could help you, Miss Ambrose, but as I can’t, 
and Pratt’s wife is very ill, and wants me, I will 
go to her if you will let me.” 

“Tell me first of all if there is anything we 
can do to make her death easier, Dr. Dale?” 

“You peed not be anxious about that ; she is 
dying of weakness, aad will go off like one falling 
asleep. Only keep with her, for the end may 
come at any moment now.” 

‘Thank you,” Marah said, “1 always prefer 
to know the truth,” 

And she conducted Dr. Dale to the door, and 
then went back to Delia. Half-an-hour later 
Mre. Ambrose returned from church, and had 
scarcely need to be told what had gone on in her 
absence, for there was a grey shadow on Delia’s 
face which comes only onve, and she had hardly 
strength to smile, 

However, she rallied a little towards evening, 
and lay watching the fire wistfully as it flared 
; and danced in the wide, old-fashioned grate. 
Once she said,— 

“ The earth is a pleasant place for those who 
are happy, -mother—isn’t it? I used to think 
once upon a time it was nice to be alive, but 
now I would rather get away, and be at peace.” 

They did not contradict her—she was too far 
gone—and since nothing could save her it was 
well she should be satisfied with her lot. Only 
it seemed a pity she should be so necessary to 
their happiness if she herself were longing for 
release like a captive bird. 

When midnight struck the two watchers noted 
that her face had grown more shadowy still, but 
she lingered on until early morning, and then, 
when the day was at its darkest and coldest, she 
awoke out of a sort of a doze, and said, faintly,— 

“ Are you there, mother—Marah !” 

They both bent forward that she might see 
them better. 

“ Good-bye, dears,” she said ; “ don’t grieve—I 
am so glad to go.” 

There came a long pause, and they thought 
she was already gone, when ashe opened her eyes 
ezain full upon Marah, and said,— 

“You will forgive him, dear-—-I am eure he 
didn't understand,” 

Even at such a moment Marah could not lie 
and promise what was required of her. 

Fortunately Delia could nob wait, and having 
just lifted herself to smile at them both she fell 
back upon her pillow dead. 

Mrs. Ambrose, who hardly realised her loss as 
yot, closed the sweet eyes with » reverent baud, 
whilst Marah stood up, and said, with sombre 
passion,—- 

‘We know whose work this is, mother, 
don’t we? And, eso help me Heaven, if the 
opportunity ever comes, I will punish that man 
until I make him taete some of the bitterness he 
has brought upon us, That poor creature would 
have been alive now, and her own happy self, if 
she had never seen Captain Vavasour.” 

“Ah! if—there are so many ‘ifs’ in life, 
Marah. We've got to bear our sorrow, my dear, 
and there’s no use in blaming others for what 
can’t be helped.” 

“Tt could have been helped,” 

“In the beginning—but that is past and done 
with now, and the thing that becomes us is 
resignation,” 

“And revenge,” muttered Marah, between 
her white teeth. 

Mrs, Ambrose did not hear—she was smooth- 
ing Delia’s shapely young limbs for burial—and 
ber tears were falling fast upon the unconscious 
face, which looked pinched and drawn just now, 
but would soon soften into white loveliress and 
angelic grace. rah was too overcome to aid 














her, but when it was quite light she went into 


the len, and gathered some snowdrops and 
Sei sans aul made a diadem of them for 


the young head, She, indeed, was growing chil) 
b thi me, for 5 ee ee ee 
t were beginning to 5 again, & 
sem te canine Dally en to tae 


g. 
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By the next Sunday Delia 
grave uoder the holly 
and Marah were pre 
former had let her farm, 
not remain at Dibthorp alone, 
failing health made it impossible 1 
should leave her altogether, Therefore it seemed 
a good plan for Mrs, Ambrose, who had a suffi- 
cient income, to join Mrs. Lane in 
and as soon a8 everything was settled 
carried her mother a with her, > 

Bo gure their last visit in Dibthorp was to the 
churchyard where poor Delia, “ after life’s fitful 
fever, slept well.” 

A month after their departure a gentleman 
drove into Dibthorp, and put up at 
inn, where he was promptly as Mrs. 
Ambrose’s summer lodger. He remark- 
ably well and cheerful, aud after orderin 
luncheon to be réady for him in an hour strolle 
off towards the Court Lodge with an expression 
of pleased anticipation on his face, 

He had kept away eix months to cure Delia 
of any foolish fancy she might have had, and now 
he had come to redeem promise, bringing 
with him such gifts as please a woman’s eye— 
silk dresses and jewellery—with which he was to 
buy forgiveness it he had done any wrong. 

But he could not believe he , for surely be 
had said no more to her than he had said to 
hesps of women who had but laughed in his 
face. It was true he had kissed but then 
this was a pers, Mire might venture to take 
with a farmer's ghter without its meaning 
anything, and really the child was so pretty she 
tempted you beyond your strength. 

These thoughts were in the young man’s mind 
as he strolled in « leisurely way towards the 
farmhous, notiog with a smile the banke of 
the river where he had many summer 
afternoons, and the old wood where he had once 
strolled with pretty Delia, 

She wasa sweet little thing,” he said to him- 
self, musingly, “and it is just possible I might 
have regretted it much if I had married her, 
although the idea never entered into my head, 
but, as a rule, such marriages are a terrible 
folly, for it stands to reason the girl can’t know 
how to behave in a world of which she has no 
experience, They talk about fine instincts, and 
Delia was, no doubt, very refined for her class ; 
but the cloven foot wo' have peeped out, of 
course, if one had been very intimate with her. 
I daresay she is engaged to some sturdy young 
farmer by this time, and will mske him a most 
excellent wife,” 

He finished his reverie in the porch of the 
Court Lodge, where Delia had stood to wave him 
a last farewell, and thought of this as he reached 
for the bell, and rang it lustily. A maid- 
servant appeared—but not the little maid to 
whom he had given a sovereign at parting, and ip 
anewer to his question said that Mra, Ambrose 
was gone, 

“Gone!” repeated the young man iu a tone 
of surprise. ‘* Where?” 

“> London town, sir, I believe ; but mistress 
could give you the address, I am sure, if you 
wanted it.” 

“No, thank you—I should have liked to see 
her and Miss Delia Ambrose if they had bees 
here, but as they have left it is of no conse 
quence, I suppose they will becoming back again 
one of these days?” 

“*T don't think so, sir, Mester has taken the 
farm. Mrs, Ambrose can’t abear herself at Dib- 
thorp ever since Misa Delia’s death--—” 

The other started as if he had been shot, 

“Delia's death—you can’t mean that Mr. 
Ambrose’s second daughter is dead |!” 

“ Indeed, sir, she is, this two rfonthe or more. 
If you'd come through the churchyard you'd 
have seen her grave just under the ho}ly tree.” 

He reeled fora minute like a drunken man, 
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and it was in quite a broken voice he managed ab 
last to say,— 
“ What did she mr do you know ?” 


“OF no lar, sir-—only weakuess, 
The doctor said she wouldn’t to live-——” 

“ Had she had trouble, then ?” 

“]'ve heard say was in love with a gentle- 


man who lodged with Mrs, Ambrose once, and he 
deceived her,” answered the girl, unconscious of 
the pain she was giving. “At any rate she was 
never herself after he went away, and kept fading 
very gradual until ehe died. 

The young man slipped half-a-crown into her 
hand, and then hurried away to the churchyard, 
and stood dag grave, with hot tears gather- 
ing in his eyes. 

“1 can’t be true that she died through me,” 
he kept saying to himself ; aad yet his heart was 
vor bean a ho recalled many words she had 
spoken, all showing the warmth and tenderness 
of her feelings. “Only how could I have sup- 
posed she would remember me after I was goue ! 
Women never do,” 

He felt it bard he should have happened on 
one who was different to the rest; but he was 
deeply touched, too, by poor Delia’s fidelity. 

He even knew why asked to lie under 
the holly tree, and he felt like a monster as he 
went slowly back to the inn, paid for the luncheon 
he could not eat, and then returned to town a 
wiser and sadder man for his visit to Dibthorp. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“Wat a lovely woman! do you know who 
she is?” inquired Lord Rameden,; turning to a 
young man at his side, who was a fashionable 
dandy, and always boasted that he knew every 
débutante ag soon as she came out, 

They were idling an hour away in Rottea-row, 
watching the équestriennes as they cantered post, 
and commenting freely on their looks and riding, 
when the lady in question—a splendid brunette 
drew up close beside them, and looked at them 
both with calmly critical eyes. 

“Don’t know, I'm sure—never saw her before,” 
returned the Honourable Percy; “a dooced 
handsome woman, thought” 

“And looks as thoroughbred ss her horse,” 
pursued Lord Ramsden. “I muet find out where 
she ‘bails from,’ or I shan’t sleep to-night.” 

“T daresay she’san American,” said the Hon- 
ourable Perey, feeling that thie was an easy way of 
accounting for the mysterious stranger. “There's 
shiploads of them always coming over.” 

“And why not?” inquired Lord Ramsden, 
laughing, for he spoke in quite an aggrieved 
tone, 

“If you had four unmarried sisters you 
wouldn't ask that qestion. The Americans carry 
off such a lot of prizes in the matrimonial market 
they leave nothing much for our girls.” 

“ Pshaw ! my dear fellow, our girls get married 
too. Don't be so ing.” 

“It's enough to make one,” drawled Percy, 
“for I'm always on duty, and I’m coming to the 
age now when a man likes a quiet dinner at his 
club, and a rubber afterwards # docced deal 
better than balls,”’ 

“Come, you are only eight-and-twenty.” 

“In actual years ; but you see I have lived so 
fast | am forty in feeling.’ 

“ Nonsense, i] 

“’Pon my word, but how that girl stares at 
you, Ramsden. She can’t have fallen in love 
with you at first sight ; for I suppose the dear 
creatures fall in love sometimes as well as us.” 

“I don’t know. But I can’t say that the 
expression of her eyes suggested euch an agree- 
able thought as that. If I had ever eeen her 
before I should say she had some spite against 
me,” 

“Perhaps she thinks we were staring at her 
rudely,” 

F Were we, then?” 

_ "No; a cat may look at a kiog—and she must 
8 accustomed to any amount of admiration.” 

The handsome ¢guestrienne, who seemed to 
have paused merely to look at Lord Rameden, as 
it- appeared, gave her horse its head now and 












































galloped off, with a flush on her face that added 
to her beauty, and made everyone turn to wonder 
whom she could be. 

Lord Ramaden watched her until she was out 
rea ai nt and then somebow he sighed a little as 


ed,-— 

“Do try and find out something abovt her, 
Percy ; one ought to know, I am sure.” 

** Very well,” the Honourable Percy replied ; 
and then he nodded to Lord Ramsden and went 
off to speak to a lady in one of the chairs, and 
the young earl was alone. 

He lingered for half-an-hour hoping the fair 
rider would return, and he should have another 

impee of her face, but at the end of this time 

began to understand that she had left the 
Row, and sauntered off in search of his carriage. 

That evening, as he was diniog quietly alone, 
& whist-party on the ‘apis for later, 
Honourable Percy broke in upon him like a 
whirl- wind, 

“ Eureka—Eureka!” he cried, and dropped 
into a chair, panting, “I have just found out 
all about your fair friend.” 

** Have you dined, Percy ?” 

“No, I baven’t had time yet.” 

“ Well, then, draw your chair up to the table ; 
they shall bring back the soup, and whilst you 
are eating you shall tell moe all about my fair 
friend, as you are pleased to call her.” 

The Honourable Percy devoted himse!f to his 
dinver for a few minutes, drank two glasses of 
sherry, and then, much refreshed and cheered, he 


began his s _ 
“Well, bey 2TH after I left you this morning 


T inquired right and left of people if they knew 
| who she was, and those who had noticed her ad 
all seemed sure she was a stranger. 
Pc —” ago I happened on old 
olon pe, and directly I began to 
describe her, he said at once,— r 
“*T know quite well who you mean, she's a 
Mise St. Maur, and tremendously rich. They say 
she has a million ; but that won't quite go down. 
However, there’s no doubt she bas £300,000 at 
the least, and that’s enough for any reasonable 
woman.” 


“*Only she oughta’t to be handsome, too,’ I 
said, ‘i isn’t fair,’ for I was thinking of the poor 
girls, Sims 888, 

“*] suppose she oughtn’t,’ he said; ‘but I 
daresay she doesn’t object to the combination. 
You know who has taken her up, I suppose }” 

*** Haven't the least idea.” 

“*The old Duchess of Warminater, She ia to 
present her next Tuesday, and will catch her for 
the Marquis if che can, of course; but you can 
see the girl isn’t a fool, by her face, and I don’t 
expect she will allow herself to be caught for an 
idiot like poor Ashford.’ 

“There,” concluded the Honourable Percy ; 
“you know as much as the Colonel knows now, 
and if you want to make Miss St, Maur’s 
acquaintance you will have to cultivate the 
duchess’s. 

“It would be a trying ordeal, for she is an 
odious old woman, but I daresay I should make 
up my mind even to that if I were a marrying 


a0 
* t makes you think I am a marrying 
man ¢” 

‘Because it’s your duty to be. You have 
a good old titie, two unencumbered estates, and, 
of course, you must have an heir.” 

“TI suppose 1 must one of these days,” re- 
plied Lord Rameden, philosophically. “But I 
like my present life too well to hurry.” 

“ There [ think you are wrong, because it’s the 
sort of thing that ought to be done in good 
time if it is done at all, A fellow gets into set 
bachelor ways later, and then he isn’t likely to be 
happy.” 

_ ‘Are you sure he ever is happy under any 
~ eepameotemaaal asked Ramsden, cynic- 
ally. 

“One eves marriages sometimes that turn 
out well,” 

“Does one? I am glad to hear you say so, 
as such a fate is hanging over me. Put I am 
afraid I have lost my illusions as far as women 
are concerned. I knew a pretty little gir! once, a 





farmer’s daughter, who was aa pure and tender 








and sweet as the idea! wife one has dreamt of,” 
continued Lord Ramaden, a shadow coring into 
his eyes ; “ but that was only one.” 

‘ST suppose she was one of the flowers that 
are born to blush unseen,” answered the 
Honourable Percy, lightly. “But why didn’t 
you marry her?” 

“She wasn’t in my own station of life. She 
was the daughter of a woman I lodged with 
when Firefly let me in for £10,000 worth of 
damages by losing the Derby, and my brother 
paid the debt for we on condition that I sold 
off my horses and kept quiet. She was singu- 
larly refined for her class, but it wouldn’d have 

ed 

“ And eo you tore yourself away !” 

“My poor brother died just then, you know, 
and I came into everything. 

“Which made euch a marriage still more 
inexpedient.” 

“ Perhaps—bub I don’t know what made me 
talk about ft, for it wae a sorrowful story, and 
I am afraid I was not altogether blameless. I 
had been in the habit of flirting with every 
pretty woman 1 came across, and it never 

to me she would take it more seriously 
than the rest. I forgot that she was so simple 
and innocent, poor child! A spade meant a 
spade to her.”’ 

He paused here, evidently moved; and the 
Honourable Percy, whe was a good-hearted 
fellow, in spite of his afiectations, pretended to 
be in a pdté. But presently he said, 
without looking off his piate,—'‘ What wae the 
end of your little romance.” 

“ The poor girl died,” anewered Lord Rameden, 


ortly. 

“ Is it possible to die of love?” 

* Not for triflars like us ; but I can understand 
a might weaken a naturally delicate 


“ Weaken, yes, but not kill.” 

“In this case she died, and I hope and pray 
you may be right—that I bad nothing to do 
with it, but sometimes I feel so badly about ib 
that, upon my word, if I could hear she had 
— to life again I would marry hor straight 
off, 
Of course this was a safe promise, as Delia 
alept soundly enovgh in Dibthorp churchyard, 
but he was quite sincere ; for the poor girl's sad 
fate had been a great weight on his mind, and 
often’ in the dead of the night he would rouse 
suddenly to hear these whispered words,-— 

“You killed me. But for you t should have 
been alive now, and happy.” 

He could not tell what had made him think 
ao much of Delia this day, but somehow she 
seemod to be present with him even when he was 
speculating about Miss St, Maur, who, ae a 
fashionable beauty and a great heiress, could bear 
no sort of affiuity with the simple village belle, 
But there is no accounting for euch impreesions 
and though Lord Ramsden drank far more than 
his wont that nighb to drown care, he could not 
even dim the vividness of the tender, beseech- 

face, nor forget for an instant that she wes 
dead through bir. 


CHAPTER V. 


For more than a week Lord Ramsden tried 
vainly to obtain an introduction to Mise St. 
Maur. He even introduced himeelf to the 
Duchess of Warminster as a friend of her son, 
whom he certainly had met a few times, and 
aincerely despised ; but though she was very 
civil she did not invite him to come and see her, 
or introduce him to Miss St. Maur, 

At the Drawing Room he caught  glimpee of 
the new beanty, whom royalty had Leen pleased 
to approve, thus establishing beyond contro- 
versy her right to the title, and she was present 
at the State Concert afterwards, under the old 
duchess’s wing, but he could not see that any 
one spoke to her, and he heard the former tell 
the lady by whom she sat that ehe expected 
dear Ashford home in » few days, whereupon 
the other responded in a significant tone, * 1 
Buppoxe you do.” 

Lord Ramsden had given up going to balls 
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since his brother's death, but he began to 
accept all the invitations he received now, in 
hopes of meeting Mies St. Maur. But it 
seemed as if she were not fond of these gaities, 
for though he saw her sometimes at the opera, 
and heard of her at quiet soirées, he never met 
her at a single ball. ’ 

He would have gone on like this for weeks, 
perhaps, she evading him like a ‘will-o’-the-wisp, 
only that fortune favoured him in a wonderful 
way, She was riding one moruing early in the 
Row before there were many people there, when 
n tall powerful chestnut horse which was being 
exercised by » groom suddenly took fright, 
and came down upon Miss £t. Maur like a whirl- 
wind, 

Her own horee was unusually fresh and natur- 
ally high-spirited, and when it heard the thud 
af the other’s hoofs, and its panting breath, it 
became almost made with excitement, Mise St. 
Maur patted and soothed it, and did her best to 
keep it under control; but Lord Rameden knew 
how the contest murt end unless he could get to 
the anitnal’s head, and was hurrying to the 
rescue when the snimal suddenly reared high up 
into the air, and Mies St, Maur slipped off and 
lay in a heap on the ground, 

Fortunately she fell clear of the horse’s hoofs, 
and be did not touch her as he scampered wildly 
off—but as she might have been hurt in another 
way he felt his heart cink as he sprang out of the 
taddle, giving the rein to his groom, and knelt 
down by her side. 

He eaw at once that she was alive, although 
she lay so still ; and in about a minute the brief 
faintness passed off, and she opened her glorious 
dark eyes full upon him as she leant against his 
arm, To his surprise a strange expression of 
anger passed over her face, and she shuddered 
herself upright, as she said, — 

“Thank you, I am quite well now, 
my horse?” 

“It has followed the other, I fancy ; but you 
need not be anxious ; ft will be caught, no doubt, 
before it does any harm.” 

I hope so,” she said, making an effort to 
rise ; but she was ehaken and alarmed, if not 
hurt, and had to accept his aid in spite of 
herself, 

"I had better fetch you a cab,” he observed. 
Tf vou would not mind getting over the fence 


Where is 


you could sit down on the seat opposite 
whilst I g° —and there would not be far for you 
to walk.’ 


“Thank you—I will try,” she answered, and 
began to walk, but stopped presently with a 
look of pain in ber eyes, and paling cheeks. “ [I 
am afraid my foot isa little sprained or some- 
thing ; it hurts me when I move,” she added, 
reluctantly ; “I shall never be able get as far 
as the fence.” 

There was a dilemma. As far as Lord 
Ramaden was concerned he wished nothing 
batter than to prolong the interview, but he 
was too honourable to care to compromise her, 
and such stories make a great sensation in society. 
By noon the next day it would be all over 
fashionable London that Miss St, Maur had fallen 
off her horse, and been assisted by Lord Rama- 
den, who bad carried her home in his armas, &c., 
&e, 

A story never loses in the telling, of course; and 
Mies St, Maur was so much the subject of curi- 
osity and interest at the moment any details 
concerning her would have been greedily wel- 
comed. He looked about him for some way out 
of the difficulty ; and, aa if in answer to his 
appeal, he perceived his groom coming towards 
them, leading Migs St. Maur’s horse which, quite 

lown by irs little escapade, hung its head and 
looked thoroughly subdued, 

Mise St. Maur caught sight of it at the same 
time and heaved a sigh of relief. 

“Tt will be all right now,” she said, “if you 
can only fiud my servant, I can’t think what 
has become of him, He must have followed 
somebody elee, 

“My groom shall go home with you,” Lord 
Remacden promised, wishing he had dared usurp 
this privilege himee!f, ‘But what about your 
foot?” 





“Tt is not the stirrup-foot, and I am not very 
far from home,” 

But thongh she spoke cheerfully she had great 
difficulty in mounting her horse, and he had to 
almost lift her into the saddle. Then she 
thanked him, but without off-ring her hand, 
and rode slowly off towards the Duchess of 
Warminster’s house in Park-lane, followed, 
although she was unconscious of the fact, by 
Lord Ramsden as well as his groom. 

That very evening he received a little note 
from Miss St. Maur, thankiog him for his “ kind- 
ness,” and begging he would not mention her 
little adventure, 

“The Duchess has been so shocked I feel like 
a criminal,” she added ; “and yet I don’t really 
see how I could help my horse behaving so badly, 
I told her some gentleman came to my assistance, 
but I did not mention your name, so pray don’t 
enlighten her.” 

Of course her wishes were law, and Lord 
Rameden kept his own counsel ; but he was rather 
amueed when Percy Lascelles cried out to him 
when they med at the club — 

“Did you hear what happened to the St, 
Maur, yesterday? She was thrown from her 
horse, and some low fellow picked her up, and 
saw her home.” 

“Are you eure it was some ‘ low fellow’!” 
inquired Lord Ramsden, smiling. 

“So they say. But Mise St. Gaur didn’» know 
his name. The old duchess is furious.” 

Why ? ” 

**Becauce Ashford ought to have been there, 
she says.” 

“ Has he come home, then !” 

“T saw him thie morning, and he told me he 
arrived late last night.” 

“Ah | too late to beof any use, But did you 
hear if Miss St, Maur was better? I under- 
stand she sprained her ankle when she fell.” 

“ Ashford said she had burt herself a little, 
and kept to her room.” 

** Then he basn’t seen her yet 1” 

‘* I believe not,” 

** Tsn’t he rather curious 1” 

“No; be said he hated beauties—they always 
snubbed a fellow so.” 

“Tt is a good thing he is prepared for his fate; 
for I shall be very much surprised if Miss Sv, 
Maur tolerates him.” | * 

** You forget that he is heir to a dukedom,” 

“Indeed Ido not ; but she doeen’t strike me 
as the sort of girl to sell herself for » title,” 

“You can never tell, Disinteresteduess is 
not the virtue of the age.” 

“No; but hang it all, Percy, there are some 
women Jeft worth believing in.’ 

“T suppose there are, and Miss St. Maur may 
be one of them ; but I don’t know enough of 
her to beable to judge. Still I should think 
she could afford to be better than most.” 

“TI don’t see what she would gain by being 
Marchioness of Ashford if she were saddled with 
a fool of a husband.” 

“That is from your point of view. But, you 
see, although women alwaya sccuse us of running 
after money, we are not s bit more mercenary 
than they are ; for they would sell their souls for 
jewels and fine clothes.” 

“ But Miss St. Maur can have as many of them 
as she likes, and yet you ece she dresses more 
simply than auy women in London,” 

“ She is always in biack.” 

“Yes, and that gives her a certain distiaction 
amongst all the dreased-up people one sees, But 
look here, Percy, will you come with me ove day ! 
I am going to storm the ducal citadel.” 

“Tm game,” answered the other, gaily.. “ Put 
let us wait until Miss St. Maur is well again.” 

“Of course. You didn’t-suppose I wanted to 
see the Duchess, did you ?” 

You'd be the only man who ever did, if 
80,” 
“TI suppose the Duke did, once upon a 
time?” 

“Not he. It’s a well-known fact that the 
Duke proposed when he wasn’t sober, and they 
kept him to it when he was, poor man ; [ thought 
you had heard that story.” 

"J daresay I have; but the Duchess never 





interested me until she became Miss St, Maur’s 
on peg iw prepared to love her 
ow you are 
courtly if she will only invite you to Darsham 
ouse,” 

However, the Duchess kuew what she waz 
about, and for a time nothing but old fogies, or 
married men, partook of her hos ty. 
People laughed and wondered if Miss St. Maur 
would allow herself to be caught, aud some 
panes that she would; but the young lady 

Lf wae inscrutable, and gave mo sign of her 
intentions, 

The Marquis of Ashford rode with her every 
day in the park, and seemed to be in constant 
attendance ; but though it was evident he was 
very much in love, she did not appear to give 
him any encouragement, unless by accepting his 
escort, which, perhaps, ahe could not refuse. 

Meanwhile Lord Ramsden and the Honourable 
Percy went to storm the ducal citadel, as they 
had declared they would, The Duchess was out ; 
bat when they asked for Miss St, Maur the 
butler seid, rather hesitatingly, that she was at 
home, but did not usually receive visitors in her 
Grace's absence, 

“She will receive us, anyhow,” said the 
Honourable , with calm impertinence ; 
and he made a to Lord Ramedem, who im- 
mmieealy slipped a sovereign into the man’s 


“Oh! of course ; if you have an appointment, 
my lord, it is quite different,” the butler added 
in the next breath. ‘ Her Grace won’t be home 
for another hour.” 

After this little hint he led the way upstairs to 
® charming boudoir, hung with blue satin and 
bright with flowers; where Miss St, Maur eat 
reading. 

She was eo absorbed in her book she did 
not hear their footsteps, and when the butler 
announced them she looked up with a vivid blue) 
and said, gravely,— 

“The servant forgot to tell you that the 
Duchess wes out, Iam afraid she won't be in 
for some time.” 

"So-we understood, but took the liberty. of 
coming up all the eame to inquire if you had 
recovered from your accident,” 

The colour deepened still more on her face, 
and she looked scrutinizingly at Lord Ramsden. 
But she regained her composure when the 
Honourable Percy added, with all his native 
influence, -—- 

“Rameden and I have done nothing since but 
envy the fortunate Individual who went to your 
assistance, You don't know his name, I sup 


pose t 
She turned to him with an amused laugh. 
“As I don’t know what form your envy 
might take I think it would be better not to teil 


you. 

“ But if I promise not to quite kill him ¥” 

There wasa malicious gleam in the girl's hand- 
some eyes, 

“ Perhaps I shouldn’t mind.” 

" Then deliver him up to my 
the young man, striking an attitude. 
he to be found }” 

“Don't Llookas if I were capable of avenging 
my own wrongs?” she asked. “In thie caee, of 
course, there is nothing to avenge, for the gentle- 
man did me o great service—but if it had beep 
otherwise-———” 

“You would have known what to do?” 

"T fancy so.” 

“ Do you know you begin to frighten me, Mise 
St Maur? Iam afraid you are strong-minded.” 

" And Iam afraid Lam not.” 

“You are pleased to be euigmatical.” j 

“TI don’t see how. I am conscious of feeling 
weak sometimes when I want to be strong, and’ 
—passionately— I hate to believe that of my- 
sel ” 

“Why do you so particularly want to be 
strong-minded? You will never have to protect 

ourself.” 

“ Am I notalone now }" 

“ Nay, you are under the voluminous wing of 
her Grace the Duchess of Warminster—and her 
dear boy—-who, if his mother may be believe’ 
is # perfect Bayard,” 


” cried 
“ Where is 
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Mias St, Maur merrily. 

“ Fancy poor Ashford a Bayard! I believe 
he would be afraid of his own shadow. But we 
are talking scandal, are we nob }” 

And she turned the subject by asking Lord 
Ramaden’s opinion of her ferns, She was a de- 
lightful companion, and the time passed so quickly 
in her company. 

Lord Ramsden was surprised presently to find 
they had been there an hour, and begaa to apolo- 
gise humbly,— 

“Oh! never mind,” she answered, with a 
smile—" Her Grace will take careit never occurs 
again.” 

i Do you mean she doesn’t allow you to see 
visitors ?” exclaimed Lord Ramsden, indignantly. 

“Not gentlemen.” 

“T think I would insist upon being my own 
mistress iff were you. You might as well be in 
« uunnery if the masculine element is to be so 
rigidly excluded. 

** Not at all ; there is the Duke.” 

“He is seventy years old, and as deaf as a 


post. 

“But Lord Ashford is young ?” 

* And a fool!” 

 Vortunately I am not so difficult to please as 
vou are, for I like both of them.” 

“ Eapecially Lord Ashford?” put in the Hon- 
ourable Percy. i 

She stared at him haughtily for s moment, 
then her features relaxed, and she burst out 
laughing again. 

“Treally think you are the most impertinent 
perzon I know,” she said, 

“So everyone tells me,” answered the young 
mun, tranquilly, “ But then nobody minds ; itis 
vuly my way.” 

“{ don’t see why you should be such a privi- 
leged peraon,” 

“Nor I; unless it be that what you usurp is 
always accorded to you. That is why I am coming 
again to eee you shortly.” 

‘T tell you you won't be admitted.” 

“ Will you leave that tome?” 

She shook her head decidedly, 

“Todeed, Mr, Lascelles, you mustn’t come 
again, the Duchess wouldn’t like it ; and whilat 
I live under her roof [ am bound to conault her 
wishes, J shall get a terrible lecture as it is,” 

‘“ Then I should lecture her back again.” 

"You forget that she ia old enough to be my 
mother |” 

“ Why don’t you say your grandmother, Miss 
St. Maur?” 

* Because that wouldn't be true. And now you 
really, really must go,” she added, half peraua- 
sively, half imperiously, “If the Duchess were 
tv come she would never believe I wasn't in the 
habit of receiving gentlemen.” 

“How lopg do you mean to keep in leading- 
stings #” 

She was some little while before ehe answered, 
aud tuen her reply came cool and curt. 

" Vatil it suits me to make a change.” 

_“ Which I hope will be very svon,” responded 
the Honourable Percy, in no way disconcerted by 
ra rebuf, “Come along, Ramsden, we've got 
0 go,” 

The earl rose reluctantly. 

There was a charm.in Miss St, Maur’s presence 
which he could not account for or define, He 
bad seen more beautiful women, perhaps, but 
hever one who appealed both to his intellect and 
as she did. 

And then it was so delightful to watch her; 
she had so tauch change of expression, (One mo- 
ment she looked as acornful as a queen, the next 
ee a ae Napa at him; but for some 

xp @reason she appeared to be prejudiced 
against him, he thought, pis 

_ It was the first time he had seen a woman who 
pleased him in every respect, and it was a little 
bard that all of a sudden he should find it didi- 
cult to please her, 

J They mev often after this, and there was 
always that mixture of disdain and softness in 
her that puzzled aud piqued Lim so much, and 
made him feel sometimes as if he should like to 
iss her feet, at others strangle her lest any other 
‘wan should have what he was beginning to long 
for with ‘all his strength. 





And so things went on until the seasun wae i 


drawing to a close, and Lord Ramsden began to 
fear that the duchess wonld soon carry Miss Sb, 
Maur away to her castle up in the north, and he 
should be left mourning, 

Therd was a large garden party coming off at 
one of the pleasantest houses of the ‘‘ upper 
ten,” and Lord Ramsden went—for the same 
reason thathe went everywhere now—in hopes 
of meeting Miss St, Maur. 

For an hour he watched for her arrival in 
vain, and then the gaily-dressed crowd, who had 
gathered under the trees, parted to make a way 
for the Duchess of Warminster, who advanced 
smiling with Misa St. Maur by ber side, 

The heiress was dressed in white, with a bunch 
of natural roses in her hat, and another at her 
bosom, 

She carried a white lace sunshade in her hand, 
and an ivory fan, trimmed with snowy feathers. 

Her eyes looked strangely intense and brilliant 
under her black brows, but her face was pale and 
her lips of a bright feverish red. 

As soon as he dared Lord Ramsden made his 
way up to her, and bending over her chair 
whispered eagerly, — 

* You don’t look yourself to-day, What is the 
matter }” 

“Nothing,” she answered coldly, " except a 
slight headache. London is beginning to get so 
terribly oppressive.” 

* Doesn't the band make your head worse?” 

“Perhaps it does, I ought to have stayed at 
home.” 

“Why, when I can find’ you a cool and quiet 
place if you like. I was strolling about the grounds 
before you came, and found a shady little arbour 
near a waterfall, where you would not even hear 
the music.” 

Miss St. Maur roge with an odd look of determi- 
nation and triumph both on ber face, and taking 
his arm strolled away with him, al! London 
looking on and commenting on the fact. 

The duchess rose in undignified haste, and 
caught her up just as she had reached the end of 
the lawn, 

“ My dear Adelaide, you mustn’t go away like 
this—what will people say }” 

Misa St. Maur turned to her, smiling,— 

“You let me leave yesterday with Lord 
Ashford,” 

“Yes, but then he is quite different.” 

“Why?” she asked, with proveking cool- 
ness. 

“Because he is my son, and people would 
know directly I had placed you under. his 
care.” 

“They will think you have placed me under 
Lord Ramaden’s care, and I must really get away 
from all the noise.” 

** Let us go home, then.” 

“ T will just take a stroll in the shade first of 
all, and come back to you presently,” replied 
Miva St. Maur, her lips taking an obstinate fold, 

The Prince and Princess of Wales arrived at 
this minute, and the duchess had to depart ; but 
seeing that her objections had no effect on Miss 
St. Maur she addressed herself to Lord Ramsden 
as she turned away, begging him to bring his 
companion back soon, and to be sure and not 
allow her to sit down on the grass. 

“ The duchess treats me as if I were a baby,” 
exclaimed Miss St, Maur, as soon as her grace 
was out of hearing, “I begin to be rather tired 
of my bondage.” 

Lord Ramsden thrilled at this confession ; but 
as he dared not speak just yet he controlled his 
feelings for the moment, and said, quietly, — 

“What made you put yourself under the 
duchess’s protection ?” 

“She is my nearest neighbour in Loamshire, 
and as soon as I took poaseseion of my property 
there she came forward to welcome me, I 
thought her so kind and motherly then, I 
did not know she had a son for whom I was 
destined,” 

“ You do not seem to be fascinated with the 


pect, 
ates have not the slightest intention of marrying 
Lord Ashford,” 

“Tam thankful to hear you say that, for I 
have fancied sometimes ———” 








“That F wanted to be a duchess, I suppose, for 
you could not fancy I was ia love with Lord 
Ashford,” 

“ No, but you seemed kind to him.” 

"| daresay, for I don’t really dislike the poor 
man. He isn’t clever, of course, and Bores one 
dreadfully ; bub he has a kind heart.” 

So I have heard. But here we are at my 
arbour. What do you think of it, Mies S. 
Maur ¢” 

“Tb looks rather dark.” 

“Because you are in the sunshine, When 
once your eyes get accuatomed to the subdued 
light you will be able to see perfectly, Hasn't 
the drip, drip, of the fountain a coo! sound!" 
he added, in a softer tone, a8 he took bis seat 
beside her on the rustio bench; “and ho: 
sweeb the roses smell, This is far. nicer than the 
lawn,” 

She leant back silently, aud her face was even 
paler than it had been before, whilst her eyes 
seemed literally to glow in the gloom, Lord 
Rameden, who had meant to be so eloquent and 
persuasive, felt the words freeze ov hia lips, bud 
he dared to lift her gloved hand and kiss it, and 
as she did uot chide him hia courage returned, 
and he murmured, passionately, — 

“ Since the first time I saw you I loved you 
Miss St, Maur, and the feeling has been 
atrengthening day by day, until [ know now 
that I cannot live without you.” 

“T wonder how wany women you have said 
the very same thing to in the course of your life, 
Lord Rameden 3” 

“JT have talked consense to plenty ; bub you 
are the first I have ever asked to marry me.” 

“ More shame to you, perhaps; because when 
men say everything but that, it is very cruel.” 

“T know it is; and I have not much on my 
conscience in that respect, for the girls I always 
flirted with were amusing thomselyes as well 

” 

He broke off here suddenly, for the magnificent 
eyes were fixed on him so inteatly he {els almost 
compelled to add,— 

“Once, perhaps, I was to blame. I have 
reproached myself often; at any rate. But I did 
not mean any harm, and when one is accustomed 
to trifle it ie not always easy to understand that 
others may take it seriously.” 

“Or that what ia fun to you is death to them,” 
said Mias St. Maur, coldly. 

Lord Ramaden started, and looked at her 
keenly. It almost seemed from her manner aa 
if she knew something of his miserable adventure 
abt Dibthorp. 

But this was absurd, of course, How should 
a fashionable heiress and beauty know about 
Delia Ambrose} He recovered himself with 
effort, and said, — 

“ We all make mistakes sometimes, and I don't 
pretend to be better than the reat; but I can 

romise you that if you will marry me you shall 

ve no reason to regret your choice, 1 lové you 
with all my heart, and I am tired of o bachelor 
life. 1 have £10,000 a year, which is o certain 
guarantee that I am not seeking your fortune— 
which is, I assure you, a drawback in my eyes.” 

She laughed iacredulously. 

“ If I were poor andof hum\ile birth you would 
not think of me, Lord Ramsden.” 

“Tf you were ever so poor or ever so humpbie, 
and I loved you as I love you now, I should marry 
you in spite of everything. L never dreamt that 
it was possible to care for anyone as I care for 

ou,” 
’ She seomed to be convinced at last, for she 
heid out her other hand to him, saying gently,— 

“JT daresay I am very foolish, but 1 am quite 
inclined to try you.” 

Beside himself with happiness he would have 
caught her up to him and pressed her to his 
heart, but Miss St. Maur drew away from him 
with a certain hauteur, 

“No, please don’t,” she said, confusedly. 
“When we know cach other better. And now 
will you take me back to the duchess, Lord 
Ramaden {” 

“Surely we may have ten minutes more 
together °” 

“Not unless we want her to come and fetch 
me away. She is one of those strong minded 
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people whe won't stand any nonsense. There 
she is”—drawing a quick breath, and pointing 
lown the path, her voluminous skirts eweeping 
the gravel—“ what shall we do?” , 

‘Steal a march upon her,” anewered Lord 
Ramaden, laughing; and, drawing Mise St, Maur 
with him, he passed out of the opposite side of 


“rT 


I think you are very foolish, Your friends 


will all be very angry with you.” 
out her grace’s portly igure as she came sailing | 


“T bave no friends.” 

“* Not the Honourable Percy Lascelles !” 

“Well, yes: I like bim better than anyone 
else. But I know what he will say about the 
matter, He wishes he were in my place.” 

Miss St. Maur blushed divinely, and declared 


the arbour, and hurried Ler towards the lawa by | him to be incorrigible, but she said no more, 


another path, so that when the duchess re- 
turned ina great fluster ten mintites later Miss 
St. Maur was seated by Lord Ashiord, looking 


And ib was finally settled that their marriage 


| should take place from the house of a married 
| cousin of his, whom Miss St, Maur knew and 


very cool and innocen!, and was quite distressed | liked, 


to eee the duchess so anxious and overheated, 





CHAPTER VI. 

RAMSDEN was considered « very lucky 
man when hig engagement to Miss St. Maur 
was made public. But although he was most 
passionately attached to his beautiful fiancée 
he waa not altogether satisfied, for her manner 
was 60 strange sometimes she almost frightened 
him, 

One minute ehe would yield to his caress, 
the next raise 
accuse him bitterly of being a deceiver, and want 
ing her only for her mouvey. But as the duchess 
had grown rather cold since she found that Miss 
St Maur would never be her daughter-in-law it 
was doeirable that the marriage should take place 
at once ; and the girl saw this herself, aud did not 
yppose her lover’s prayer. 

But one day, about a fortnight before their 
wedding, she wrote to him that she had left the 
ucheas’s, circurnstances being altogether changed, 
but if he would go and see her that evening she 
would explain everything. 

‘The address ehe gave—-in a cheap suburb—was 
a surprise to him, but as there was no account- 
ing for a woman's caprices he decided not to 
be anxious. But he could not help staring 
when he was introduced by a slovenly little maid 
of about fourteen into a small, meanly-furnished 
room, such as the lowest dependent in the 
grand house from which Miss St. Maur had 
come would have turned up her nose at in high 
disdain, 

Mies will be 
and shut him in and retired, taking with her 
a plated spoon that was lying on the table, to 
ave him from temptation, no doubt. 

Presently Miss St. Maur appeared, dressed 
simply in black merino, but looking neah and 
refined, and more beautiful than ever. in his 
syee, 

“TY thought I would rather tell you myself 
than write it that 1am absolutely ruined, and 
uave taken these lodgings for a few weeks, whilst 
[ look out for a govervess’s situation.” 

“ What do you mean ?” he asked, catching her 
hand, and holding it fast. ‘“ How could you take 
a situation for « fortnight, and our wedding-day 
is on Saturday week }” 

“ T can’t marry you now, Lord Rameden ; and 
sure you can’t wish it now.” 

m the contrary, Adelaide, I wish it more 
than ever,” 

“ But I am not only ruined, Lord Ramaden— 
I must tell you now, for it is sure to be found 
out-——that I am not a lady by birth, and only got 
up in the world when I had all that money lefo 
we. It didn’t matter how I was born all the 
while I was so rich; but it matters now, of 
course, and so I release you from your engage- 
neat, and hope you will be happy with somebody 
F ne ” 

“J am so sure of being happy with you I 
don’t care to try doubifyl experiments, thaok 
you, 

"Bo't, Lord Ramsden, the whole world will 
lame you.’ 

“ What 
sacrifice 
[ love you, as I never dreamt I could love, I 
want you for my wife; and as you have 
promised yourself to me you cau't draw back 
now.” 


LORI 


Ia 


oI owe to the world that I should 


She argued the matter for several minutes, | 


but as she made no impression ehe concluded at 
last with,—- 











herself ont of his arme, and } laide.” 


down in a minute,” she aaid, | 


ay domestic happiness on its shrine i | 


Meanwhile Lord Ramsden insisted that she 
should stay with Mrs. Venables, and not in her 
rmoean little lodgings, although she declared she 


| had not been accustomed to anything grander in 


her youth, and could do quite well. 

“ Anyhow, I am sure you were accustomed to 
| cleanliness, and thie is not clean ; besides, that 
dreadful maid-——” 

“Poor child! You don’t understand what it 
is to be poor 7” 

“Indeed, I do; but poverty and dirt are not 
& necessary combination; and I don’t believe 
that you are the least comfortable here, Ade- 


“| didn’t say I was. But beggars can’t be 
choosers, you must remember.” 

“I won't have you speak of yourself in that 
way, darling. You are rich in love if not in 
money.” 

“Tam afraid love doesn’t count for much in 
this mercenary world,” 

“ It counts for everything with me,” 

"Ten’t this something newt” 

“ Since I kuew you, and learnt what love was. 
There comes s time with ali men—when they 
can only feel—and have ceased to reason.” 

“ Have you ceased to reason, theo ?”’ 

" You would tell me so, I suppose.” 

“ Perhaps I should, for you are doing # very 
| foolish thing.” 
| * As we are not likely to agree upon this gub- 
| ject it would be better not to discuss it,” he 
| anewered, stooping to kies her, “I am perfectly 

satisfied-—and that is enough,” 

The next day Miss St, Maur left her humble 
| lodgings in Lavender-terrace—paying for the 
month just the same, and giving presenta be- 
sides to the slovenly maid, and the dirty little 
children, The landlady expressed herself ex- 
tremely sorry to part with ler, as she was just 
the sort of lodger to give style to the house, she 
said, but, of course, it was natural ehe should 
prefer visiting, and so it was no use grumbling. 

* Now I am happy again,” Lord Ramsden said 





| as he eaw her installed in his cousin’s drawing- 


room. “You look in your proper place,’ 

“That shows how deceitful appearances can 
be-——for [am not.” 

* Hush |” he said, “ you forget that I don’t 
believe a word you gay!’ 

The next few days Adelaide was so sweet and 
gracions to her iover; she riveted his chains 
closer and closer, making himself fee! as if ail 
bis happiness were bound up iu her, and he 
could not live without her, Mrs. Venables 
laughed at him unreservedly, and declared she 
| had never expected to eee him come to this ; but 
he was too much in earnest to wind her banter- 
ing, and did not even take the trouble to retort. 

Un the eve of the wedding-day she was con- 
siderate enough to go out and leave them alone, 
and as Lord Ramsden took Adelaide into his 
arms, he said passionately,— 

“ Oh 1 darling, I begin to be so glad you are 
not rich !” 

"Why ?” she said, smiling up at him tenderly 

** Because I shall like to give you everything.” 

A strange, stern look replaced the smile on 
her red lips. 

“Perhaps I may not quite care for the burden 
of such an obligation.” 

* Wy dear Adelaide, could there be any quee- 
| tion of obligation between husband and wife? 

All that [ have belongs to you, and surely I am 
| more than repaid by the gift of your sweet 
eelf.”” 

The emile was all gone now, and ber eyes were 
as dark as midnight, and seemed to chill her 
lover through and through. 








“Tt is not for me to depreciate myself,” she 
said, “ or you wiil think I am fishing for compli- 
any but perhaps you will repent your bargain 
ater.” 

“ Adelaide, if you talk in that way I shall do 
something desperate,” he cried, in a -hurt tone. 
“You are always trying to frighten me out of 
my happinees.” 

- Because I warn you of certain possibili- 
ties ” 

“Which are no possibilities at all. Come, I 
won't allow you to depress me to-night of all 
nights, when [ fee. and know myself to be the 
most fortunate man under the stars.” 

She looked up at him again with that odd 
expression of mingled triumph and pity, but 
before she could prophecy any more evil her lips 
were sealed by his, and she was held so fast and 
hard she had to call out for A 

Adelaide looked very lovely in her bridal dress, 
and Lord Ramaden felt s!most mad with joy and 
passion as she stood downcast and trembling by 
his side at the altar, Her only bridesmaids were 
Mrs, Venables’ little girla—two tiny fairies of 
seven and eight, in blue satin and lace—with 
pink-eyed daisies in their hats, and beautiful 
necklaces of the bridegroom’s gifts. But charm- 
ing as they were, who could look at them when 
the bride stood there “in gloss of satin and 
glimmer of pearl,” with the rich flush on her 
face, forming an exquisite contrast to her snowy 
garments } 

The words were spoken in ail soleronity that. 
made them man and wife, and then they returned 
to Mr. Venables’ house, where a quiet little 
breakfast was prepared. The Honourable Percy, 
who was best man, came out very strong when 
he proposed the bride’s health, and said had 
such a high opinion of Lady Ramaden he should 
have liked to marry her himself, but should have 
to remain a bachelor now, he. supposed, unti) 
Adela Venables had grown up, w she had 
faithfully promised to marry him. 

The bride and bridegroom departed at about 
five for Dover, en route for Paris, Lady Ramsden 
taking with her as maid a middl i quiet- 
looking person, who seemed, her husband thought, 
extremely shy ; for she wore a thick veil over 
her face, and was in evident trepidation when- 
ever be approached her. 

However, he soon forgot all about her in tho 
happiness of being alone with his wife, and the 
journey seemed so short he could hardly believe 
it when the train whistled its way into Dover 
Station and a porter came to the door, 

At Lady Ramsden’s wish they were not to 


| cross that night, and Lord Ramsden had tele- 


graphed the day before to secure rooms at the 
Lord Warden. 

Thither, therefore, they ab once repeal, and 
as it wanted nearly two hours before dinner-time 
they strolled to the end of the pier, and sat down 
to watch the sea and the passing boate, 

Adelaide wae silent, even sad; but he was too 
happy to Bud any fault with her, and perhaps 
admired her sensitiveness on the whole. 

When they re-entered the hotel Lady Ramsden 
went straight to her room to dreas for dinner, 
and he smoked a quiet cigar, thinking of her all 
the while, and longing, lover-like, to hear the 
silken rustle of her dress along the floor. 

He had begged her not to make much toilette, 
and she had promised with one of her oddest 
smiles, 

But when three-quarters of ap*hour had passed 
and she did not come Lord Rameden began to 
think she had not been able to resist the tempta 
tion of surprising him by one of Worth’s master- 
pieces, and though he was flattered, he felt 
inclined to chide her too, 

When another ten minutes passed bringing no 
sign of her he felt almost annoyed, and going to 
her room knocked at the door, No answer was 
returned, and heentered without further cere- 
mony to find the rcom empty. 

Her ladyship’s boxes were still unpacked, her 
dresaing-case stood ou the table; the only thivg 
he missed was a small travelling bag which be 
had heard her tell one of the waiters to carry 
straight to her room when they first arrived. 

He glanced into the dressing-room, that also 
was empty ; and then he went back to the situng 
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room, and ringing the bell, said with the most 
natural air he could assume, as the waiter ap- 


ea "eines 
er Will you send her ladyship’s maid to me *” 

“She is uot in the hotel, my lord,” avewered 
the man, respectfully,” ‘I saw her go ont with 
her ladyship about half-an-hour ago,” 

Lord Ramsden could just command his voice 
sufficiently to say,— 

“Oh! thank you, it’s all right,” but as soou 
as the sound of the other’s footsteps had died 
away, he searched the bedroom thoroughly for a 
letter which should explain this straoge pro- 
ceeding, 

He found nothing there, but in the dreasing- 
room there was a aote pinned on the pincushion, 
which he seized hold of eagerly, although his 
hand trembled so violently he could scarcely keep 
it steady enough to be able to decipher the 
lines. Itran thus,— 


" When'l tell you that I am Marah Ambrose, 
the sister of the unfortunate child whom you so 
ruelly deceived, and who died through you, you 
will understand why I married you, and why I 
leave you, 

“Delia loved you, and you would not have 
her ; you love me, and I wil! not have you. Is it 
nou quite fair? People must reap as they have 
sown, When I saw my darling lying dead at 
the old house, and knew that she had perished 
because nee had not come to redeem your 
promise, I swore a great oath to avenge her if it 
was ever in my power, 

“ And fortune favoured me wonderiully. My 
godmother, Mrs. Lane, came unex ly intoa 
large estate in Loamshire by the sudden death of 
her only brother, She was in very delicate 
health at the time, and the shock weakened her 
so much that she gradually sank, and in rather 
less than a month was lying by his side. 

“She had no near mm. Ry a and left me 
all her wealth, amounting to over £12,000 
a year, ‘ Now,’ I said to myself, ‘I will 
have my revenge ! I will make him love 
ne, aud when he most hopes for happiness I 
will treat him as he treated Delia—foreake him, 
but with éclat, in-the face of the world, whose 
scora and derision he will become. 

“My mother, who pretended to be my maid, 
was with me all along, and has helped me to my 
vengeance, and flies with me to day. You need 
have no fear that I shall drag your honour 
through the dust, Iam far too proud to be a 
coquette, and moreover, I cast off your name 
when I cast you off, and hope never to hear it 


BOUT 9 

“Thave nop lost my money, I simply scold 
the estate because 1 did not intend to go there 
again ; but I put you to this test, wishing to see 
if you would forsake me as you had forsaken 
Delia. So there is no need to be anxious about me. 
_ “My mother and I will seek a home together 
in a distant land, comforted by this thought— 
that we avenged poor Delia, and pierced your 
heart with the same arrow that killed our gentle, 
innocent darling. You will find every jewel you 
Rave me, and every letter you wrote me, in the 
‘resging-case at the hotel. Adieu. 

“Manan Apgetampe AMBROSE,” 


This looked very cruel to Lord Ramsden as he 
read it, and he stood’ for a moment absolutely 
stunned. 

A cold perspiration broke out on his white face, 
1 he staggered so woakly he was obliged to eit 
down for a few minutes to recover himself, 

Then seeing that the table was set in the next 
room he got in there somehow, opened the bottle 
ot champagne that stood ready on the sideboard, 
and poured himself out a whole tumblerful. 

Gradually the colour came back to hia white 
face, and the light to his eyes. 

“T will bave her back this very night, so help 
we Heaven!” he eaid, and set his teeth like 
coe who means to have his way, “or die in the 

attempt.” 





CHAPTER VII. 
Axorigr tumblerful of the champagne, and 
the blood came tingling back to his very fivger 
ends, and he felt suddenly strong again. 








Seizing bis hat he hurried from the hotel, 
telling the waiter, whom he met on the .stairs, 
to throw away the dinner, and put supper on the 
table in two hours. 

He went to the station close by firet of all; 
but he did not expect to find Marah there, and 
therefore was not disappointed, as he strode off 
to the other, helped by the champagne, which 
gave lightness to his feet without over-weighting 
his head. 


Here there was no second platform, so that 
his search was less complicated, but he soon saw 
that his wife and her mother were not there. 
Bat it was not likely, under the circumstances, 
they would show themselves until the last 
moment, and therefore he went to the waiting- 
room, 

They were not in the one for first-class 
, bub when he looked into the other he 
caught sight of two dark figures, wearing plain 
ulaters and thick veils, sitting close together in 
the derkest corner, talking in a low, anxious 
tone; and walking up .to them before they 
ceived his presence he laid his hand on the 
shrinking shoulder of the younger woman, and 
said, gravely,— 

“ What you planned was cruel and unwomanly, 
and contrary, peg to your real feelings. But 
I forgive this—even as Task you to pardon the 
wrong | unwittingly did your aister—and I bid 
you come back and perform the vowe you took 
upon yourself solemnly in the sight of Heaven 
this morning.” 

There was a silence, broken presently by a dry 
sob, and Marah vhrew back the veil from her 
white face, saying, brokenly,— 

“I cannot live with Delia’s murderer. You 
must know there could be no happiness for us 
together, Lord Ramsden,” 

* That | absolutely deny. But you must see 
we cannot discuss the question here, Adelaide” 
—for oa party of young Jabourers and their 
aweethearts had just come in, and were looking 
curiously at them—‘ come back to the hotel, 
and if later you desire to leave me, I swear to 
you, on my honour, you shall go, But Heaven 
forgives us all such terrible sins—and surely we 
ought to be merciful to each other.” 

She dropped her veil again to hide her teara, 
but when he offered her his arm she took it sub- 
missively, and allowed him to lead her out. 

Was it possible that Marah’s woman's heart 
pleaded for him--had pleaded all along, and that 
her revenge was costing her very dear ! 

Mrs. Ambrose would have walked behind them, 
but Lord Ramsden turned to her, and said, 
almost aternly,-— 

“Nay, it is time this farce should end, Mre. 
Ambrose. You are my wife's mother, aud I 
cannot suffer you to efface yourself in this 
way.” + 

Marah puta trembling hand in her mother’s, 
and drew a to her side, and in this way they 
walked back to the Lord Warden, and up to their 
own rooms, 

Entering the drawing-room, Lord Rameden 
bolted the door behind them, and placing Marah, 
who was shaking from head to foot, on a couch, 
fetched her a glass of wine from the adjoining 
apartment, and then, when a little gleam of 
colour had returned to her face, he stood in front 
of her, and said,—- 

“ Now, Adelaide, of what am I accused ?” 

“You killed Delia,” she said, trying to speak 
sternly, although there was a new softness in her 
eyes which looked almost as if she desired to be 
proved in the wrong. 

“I flirted with her as I had flirted with dozens 
of others, ceyer having known whatii was to be 
seriously attached to any woman until I knew 
2. I was wrong, no doubt, but I swear to you 

never once guessed that Delia cared for me 
really, and fancied when I left her that day she 
would have forgotteu all about me before 8 month 
had gove by. I liked her as we like ao pretty 
child ; and her innocence and sweetness, her kind 


| sympathy, made her very attractive to a man 


who was suffering from fortune’s disfavour and 
wanted a comforter. If 1 had supposed that 
Delia would become attached to me I should 
have left Dibthorp, but it never ounce occurred 
to me, as I said just now.” 


“Then how came you to promise Delia you 
would return 1” 

“I suppose I was little touched at parting, and 
liked to persuade myself I should be coming back 
to her soon, For I found when the moment of 
partiog came that I liked her more than I knew ; 
and I must tell you, Adelaide, that your chief 
charm for me when I first saw you was that now 
and then there was an expression in your face 
that reminded me of Delia. 1 could uot under 
stand it then, but I never saw or spoke to you 
that I did not remember her.” 

“And yet I am nob like Delia,” snd Marah 
spoke quite gently now. 

“Not in feature or colouring, certainly, but 
often in expression, You glance up inguiringly 
under your eyelashes sometimes just as she did, 
and your emile is her smile, when it is a satura) 
one.” 

“don’t wonder that you say a natural one. 
I have not smiled once from my heart since I saw 
wy darling lie dead.” 

He had stood all this while, but he sat down 
beside her vow, touched by her aad tone, and said 
tenderly,— 

“Tf you could feel for her so much, Adelaide, 
you could also feel for me. She ie dead in her 
innocent faith, and among the angels in Heaven, 
therefore a bundred times happier than she could 
ever have been ou earth, I have probably a long 
life before me—and you would condemn me for 
years and years of misery and hopeleseness for 
her eake, who was far too good and geutle to be 
pleased by such cruelty.” 

Marah knew that, for Delia bed pleaded for- 
giveneas with her last breath, and had again and 
again urged that she might have attached more 
importance to Lord Ramsden’s words thau they 
had deserved. But how sould she bear to fee! 
that the gir) was unavenged when this had been 
the one great purpose of her life for months, 
when forthis shehad accepted her husband's name 
and love, that she might turn, eerpent-like, and 
sting the boeom in which ehe lay? It was im- 
possible, Delia’s memory was move to her than 
thie man, It ought tobe, it must be She was 
growing weak because-—because-—— 

Here she broke off with a sort of shame, She 
was gore to add,— 

* Because I love bim.” 

Mrs. Ambrose had been perfectly silent all this 
while, leaving the husband and wife to settle the 
matter between themselves, but when Marah did 
not answer she put in quietly,— 

“If Delia were here I know what she wouki 
say, Marah?” 

“ What !” eagerly. 

"The aame as she said in dying, ‘You must 
forgive him, dear, I am sure he didn’t under- 
stand,’” 

Marab hid her face in ‘her hands, and wept 
convulsively, She seemed to hear Delia’s faint 
broken voice and see the dim pleading eyer. 

“Yous, I know she would,” said Lord Rame- 
aed up the advantage, ‘she was so 


“The more shame to you, then, for killing 
her!” exclaimed Marah, flashing scorn at him 
through her tears. R 

*1 did not kill her, Adelaide,” 

“You did not stab or shoot her certainly ; but 
she died through you.” 

“Suppose you had unconeciously gained the 
affections of some man (it may have happeued 
more than once even), and not being naturally 
atrong, this trouble ruined his health, and he had 
died ; would you have considered it. fair if bis 
relations had condemned you as his mur- 
deress {” 

“Yes, if I bad tried to attract him.” 

“With the object of gratifying your own 
vanity, you mean; but I had no euch thonght, 
Heaven knows! Indeed I never though? at ail.” 

“ But you ought to have thought!” passion 
ately, 

* Are any of us perfect, Adelaide 1” 

“YT know I am not—nor you neither, Marah, 
if you are nourishing such bitter thoughts,” put 
in Mra. Ambrose decidedly. 

She had been quite ready to aid and abot ber 
daughter in the first days when she believed 
> Lord Rameden to be a monster of cruelty, and 
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Delia's destroyer ; but since she had knowa him 
and saw how disinterested his attach- 
ment to Marah wae, and how kind and cour- 
teous he was to everyone about him, her feel- 
ings altered, and she would fain have had 
Marah forgive him and accept the happiness 
within her reach. 

Marsh looked up at her reproachfully, and yet 
it almost pleased her, too, that her mother should 
go over to the enemy for whom her heart was 
pleading in every aching chord. 

“ Yes, that’s the truth, child pursued Mrs. 
Ambrose. “I wasasa bitter as you are once upon 
a time, for I believed that Loru Ramsden for- 
aouk Delia because she was poor aud of humble 
burth ; bat since he was ready to marry you 

"hen you appeared to be no better off, it ehows 
we misjudged him, and ought to have been a 
little more merciful in our judgment, as he saya, 
Iam sure now he would have married our poor 
Delia if he had loved her enough—as he loves 
you—and aa there'e no caliing her back to life 
we must try to be happy without her. You 
save married Lord Ramsden, and ought to do 
your duty to him.” 

‘I married him on purpose to punish him, 
raother, You know that quite well.’ 

“Yes, and did the very thing you accused him 
of doing, just to show bim hew wicked he had 
been,” returned Mrs, Ambrose in her shrewd 
practical way. 
presentiy—-let me feel that J am 
happy in the right way.” 

Sbe took Marah’s hand and placed it in her 
husband’s; but although Lord Rameden’s strong 
fingers quivered with esgerness they did not 
close over their tremulous little captive. He 
would have nothing that she did not give him 
voluntarily after ali that bad passed, aud she sat 
like a stone, with a cold look in her beautiful 
eyes, and her lips drawn into a close crimson 
thread, 

After having pursued thie man so relent- 
teaaly should she suddenly yive in like a weak 
fool | 

Her heart said “ Yes,” the spirit of revenge 
aaid “ No.” 

And perhaps Marah would have listeued to the 
latter, aud wrecked all the happiness of her 
future life, only that Mra, Ambrose, who had 
seen Maraly kissing something of Lord Ramsden’s 
@ little while before, and knew by this that she 
loved him, kuelt down beside her, and said, im- 
ploringly,-—- 

“ Marah, I beseech you to Listen to your better 
feelings, and to poor Delia’s last request, for my 
sake ax wellasyourown, I[ have lost one daugh- 
ter by death. Let me feel, at any rate, that the 

ther ix happy ina good man’s keeping, And 


better, 


leaving you 


u may say what you like, Lord Ramsden is « | 


vo 
good man, and he ought nod to be punished » 
severely for one fault, If I say this it must be 


true, for Tloved Delia even better than you did, 


and would help you to punish anyone who had 
done her real wrong.” 
Marah’s beautiful head drooped, and the tears 


came again; but her attitude was less dis- 


couraging, for Lord Rameden ventured to press 
the hand he held, whilst he bent forward to nur- 
mur in her ear,— 

** Punish me if you like, but stay with me, too, 
for I cannot live without you, dear.” 


Marsh tried to straighten herself, but some- 
how she lost ker balance and fell prone into his | 


arms ; and then Mrs, Ambrose quickly departed 
and left them alone together, 

Marah’s vengeance ended as many a woman’s 
vengeance has ended before; and there is no 
doubt that she congratulated herself often in the 
years to come that she had listened to merey; but 
when Lord Rarasden, who is sure enough of her 

» be ale to joke even about such a time, will 
say, laughingly, ‘Ah! my love, if you had gone 
away that night you would aoon have come back 
again,’ Marah shakes her head with great de- 
cision 

“Indeed you are quite wrong,” she eays, 
“Your findiog us as you «lid was quite an acci- 
«lent, for mother had locked out the train with- 
out her spectacles, and made a mistake in the 
time; so that instead of getting off at once, as 
we had ! ped ———" 


“Come, Maral:—I am going away | 


“ Hoped, Adelaide !" reproachfully. 


| “TI mean expected. We had to wait just an 


| hour. We went into the third-clase waiting 
room, thinking you would never look for ua 
there ; and indeed I didn’t fancy you would look 
for us at all, after you read my letter.” 

“T would have died rather than acquiesce in 
the miserable fate you had prepared. for me. 
Besides, I loved you, darling.” 

“Why doyou put all your love intothe past 
tense '” she said, smiling. 

“ Because there is no need to speak of the 
present, for lam sure you know— r 


“* That what at first was ‘3 volce 
Has since been turned to reason’s vow,’” 


Marah finished the quotation,-— 


' “'* And though I then might love the more, 


Trust me I love the better now. 


“That's Moore, not me,” said Lord Ramaden, 
kissing her. ‘‘Ilove you more and better, too, 
siace the day you showed yourself such a true 
woman, and gave up revenge for love.” 


{THE END.] 








FACETLA, 


Sarp the lecturer: ‘The roads up these moun- 
tains are too steep and rocky for evena donkey 
to climb, therefore [ did not attempt the ascent.” 

Mise: ‘Why do shim false eyea be made of 
glass, now!” Pat: ‘Shure, an’ how else could 





they say throo ’em, ye thickhead.” 

He: “ve inherited a fortuna Aren’t you 
glad to hear it?" She: “Yes; I’m engaged to a 
fellow I don’t like.” 

Hz: “ You are the only girl I ever loved ——” 
She: “Oh, never mind that. The main question 
' js, am I the only girl you ever will love ?” 
| Miss Dixsy: “ Doyou draw everything larger 
| than it really ought to be?” Artist : ‘* Every- 
| thing but my salary.” 
| Baawie: What was the greatest trial you ever 
| presided over, my lord!” .His Lordship: 
} 

1 


** Bringing up ten daughters, sir,” 

Hovsskerrer : “ Your milk is as thin as water 

| to-day.” Milkman: “Wall, mum, it was very 

| fogey this morning when we milked.” 

| Brrrows; * Now, if you were in my shoes 

| what do you think you woulddo?” Breeze (ex- 

| athining them): “ Well, I certainly think I should 

get another pair.” 

‘©Wuere did you get the design for your ser- 
vant’s livery, Miss Parvenu?” ‘*Oh, my ances- 
tors used it, Mise Prim.” ‘Indeed! By whom 
were they employed!” 

Tas Mistress: “What's the matter with 
| Master Willie? Is he filled with remoree{t” 
| Sara: Jane: “No, ma’am; he got -into the lar- 
ter when | was out, and he’s filled with jam.” 

Mus. B.: “Have you any near relatives, 
Norah?” Norah: ‘‘Ooly anu aunt, mum; an’ 
ehe isa’t what you might call oear, for it’s in the 
| North of Ireland she lives, mum.” — 

“Tat fellow bas more lives than a cat,” ex- 
claimed May. “Je that so?” said Oarrie. “ Yes. 
T have cut him dead a dozen times, but be still 
lives.” 

“ Praase Uncle Arthur,” said Effie, “ do come 
aud play chess with me.” “ Oh, Effie! Don’t 
youremember? It’s Sundsy!” “ Well, we can 
let the bishep win.” 

Youne MasHam (leaving cards): “Is anyone 
ill here now?” Footman (fresh from the 
country): “I’m doing pretty well at present, 
thank you, air : but her ladyship hasn’t yet shook 
off her cold.” 

Janos : “ How did you. make your fortune!” 
Isaac: “Ono horee-racing.” “What? I never 
knew you betied.” “I didn’t, I started a pawn- 
shop just opposite the entrance to the racecourse 
for the accommodation of people who wanted to 
i get home when the races were over.” 








Lirr.z Brust: Mamma, what does it rain 
for?” Mrs.de Homely: “To make the trees 
and grass and everything grow pretty.” Little 
Ethel: “ Then why doesn’t iv rain on papa?” 

“My number fs six,” she said to pod eid 
man at the counter, “but my hand will bear 
squeezing, won't it, Edwin?” turning to her lover 
who waa with her ; and they both blushed. 

“Houwsce as I am,” said a loud-voiced spouter 
at a meeting, “I still remember that I’m a frac- 
tion of this magnificent Empire.” “ You are in- 
deed,” said a bystander, “and a vulgar one at 
that.” 

“Tt must be strange for the Spaniards to feel 
that they are ruled by that boy king of theirs— 


a mere infant.” “Why!” “It is so uncom- 
mon.” ‘“ Humph! [t's plain you never had an 
infant.” 


A roor actor with a book under hia arm, was 
entering a pawnbroker’s shop, when he encount- 
ered s friend who inquired what he was going to 
do, “Only to spout Shakespere,” was the 
reply. 

“Tuat’s a handsome pair of slippers you're 
wearing, Harry.” “ They oughé to be ; I’m sure 
they cost enough, My wife made them, and 
then coaxed me Out of the price of a sealakin 
jacket.” 

Customer: “ You have a sign in your window 
—‘ A suit of clothes made while you wait.’ Do 
you really do that!” Tailor: “Yes, sir, You 
leave your order with a deposit, and then wait 
till the garments are finished,” 

Crara: “I met Mr, Tutter on the train the 
other day, just before we got to a long tunnel.” 
Maude: “ Yes, so he told me.” Clara: “Oh, 
did he! What did the dear boy say about it!” 
Maude: ‘ He said he would rather kiss you ina 
tunnel than anywhere else,” 

Cornious: “Hello! Bliss; what makes you 
look so happy?” Bliss: “ Letter from my girl.” 
“What ves she say!” “Don’t know ; cant 
read her writing. But it begins with ‘My dar- 
ling Fred’ and ends with ‘yours lovingly av ever,’ 
so I know it’s all right.” 

“Isn't it a pity that all the good-looking 
people can’t be bright, and all the bright people 
good-looking?’ said Miss Pinkerly. ‘ Yea, in- 
deed, ic is, Miss Pinkerly, But teil me, if you 
had your choice, which would you be?” replied 
young Tutter, 

“Para”—she knelt beside the dejected figure 
and fondly kissed the drooping head—" Papa, 
can I not fe. the wolf from the door with my 
si +” He was without hope, although he 
smiled. ‘My child,” he sighed, “your singing 
would keep almost anything else from the door, 
but the wolf is pretty nervy, you know.” 

Ma, Betorayia: “Allow me to congratula' 
you on your marriage. Your wife is certainly a 
most charming iady.” Mr, Uglymug: “ Yes, 
and ehe is as amiable as she is lovely. And she 
is so considerate. She's willing to put up with 
almost anything.”’ Mr. Belgravia: “ Yes, I knew 
that when I heard that she had married. you.” 

A GENTLEMAN once asked a little girl, an oniy 
child, how many sisters she bad, and was told 
“three or four.” Her mother asked Mary, when 
they were alone, what induced her to tell euch 
an untruth, “Why, mamma,” cried Mary, “I 
didn’t want him to think you were eo poor that 
you hadn’t but one child. Wouldn't he have 
thought us very drefful poor!” 

“ Bossy is attending to his pianoforte lessons 
very faithfully of late,” said the youth’s uncle. 
“ Yes,” replied his mother.* “I don’t have sny 
trouble with him about that now.” “ How did 
you manage it?” .“Some of the neighbours 
complained of the noise his exercises made, aud I 
told him about it. Now he thinks it’s fun to 
practise,” 

Cusromséa (returning): “ Dida’t I give you « 
sovereign just oow in mistake for a shilling’ 
Shopkeeper (positively): “ No, sir.” Custome: 
(turning to go): “It isn’t of any particular con- 
sequence. I had a counterfeit so that I 
carrie? simply as a curiosity, I must have lost 
it scme-——" Shopkeeper (hastily); “ Wait a 


moment ; I'll look again.” 
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SOCIETY. 


Nor since the ever memorable year of Jubilee 
has London been se rich in royalties as it has 
‘his season, 

Tas Duke of Connaught will go to the New 
Forest for the Mancouvres, while the Duchess is 
going abroad for a month, and about the middle 
of rd, 4 they will join the Queen at Bal- 
mor 

THR Duke of Ooburg will again be in Eogland 
at the end of November for two or three weeks, 
The Duchess and her daughters are now staying 
at the ChAteau of Rosenau, near Coburg. 

Te Grand Duke aud Grand Duchess of Hease 
have taken up their residence for the summer ut 
the Chateau of Kranichstein, a pretiy place 
among the beech and oak forests which lie behind 
Darmetadt, 

Taz Conatesse de Paris has leit Stowe, and is 
settled for the summer, with the younger mem- 
bers of her family, at the Chateau de Randan, in 
Auvergne. Randan lies among mountains and 
forests, and there is one of the finest views in 
France from the terrace of the Chateau. 

Tax Duchess of Albany and her children leave 
Claremont for Holland, and they will be the 
guests of the Queen Regent of the Netherlands 
at the Ch&teau of Soeatdyk, which is famous for 
its fine gardens and its jarge beech forests, 

Tus Hi Princess of Saxe-Meiningen 
and Princess Feodore will probably. come to 
Kngland next. month on o short visit to the 
Queen at Osborne. Altenstein is a large house 
built on a rocky height, with charming grounds 
acd a beautiful k, and it is surrounded by 
joreste which are fall of ; 

Price EpwaRD oF York is a fine and beauti- 
ful boy, which opinion is held especially by his 
graudmother, the Princess of Wales, who is 
devotedly attached to the wee man, and most 
er acts a8 nurse whenever he is within her 
reac 


Queen Evizazera of Roumania purposes poing 
shortly to Russia to make a “oure” of Koumiss 
(sterilized mare’s milk) in the Calmuck Steppes. 


't is not the firet time Carmen Sylva has followed | 
this treatment, having tried it with the greatest | 


success in 1880, when she became quite strong 
and well after drinking several oileas of this 
nouriehing be 

Tue Duke of York is to be shortly asked 

officially to accept the title of Prince of Ireland. 
Should His Royal Highness do so, the Irish Vice- 
regai Court will be abolished, and the Viceregal 
Lodge in the Phoenix Park will become one of 
the Royal residences, whore George, Prinve of 
Treland, will chiefly reside. This is as it should 
be, 
GOLDEN chains ornamented with pearls are out 
of fashion ; they have been too easily copied in 
material of the cheapest description, and a new 
crnoament has appeared, which is a marvel of 
nricunees and grace; it is an uninterrupted suc- 
cession of flat, tiny brilliants, finely mounted in 
open silver work. It forms a magic and sparkling 
thread, meandering and quivering all the time 
among the ruches, the lace, and the pompons, 
and it is charming. Though, with the exception 
of the big solitaires screwed on the ear, no dia- 
monds are allowed by daylight in a T’arisian 
louet, the diamond tines are worn in the 
toorning, but they are often arranged on a velvet 
bodice for the opera or a dinner party. 

Tae Princess of Wales has lately had come 
pretty dresses made in Paris. A pearl white 
eatin is veiled in tulle with silver arabesques on 
it, and applique silver embroideries forming a 
border at the edge of the skirt, The low bodice 
is pointed, and has frilled tulle on the front, 
with three sprays of embroidery rising from the 
Waist on to the tulle; the sleeves are short, and 


. hot particularly full. A white brocade has 


pattern of Guelder roves; the skirt is plain, 
not pe | long, but having godets. There are 
two ices, one of the same material as the 
dress, and low necked, with s trimming of 
ppt ® with pagel centres ; the other bis, 
i veiled ver spangled gauze 
Made rather full, tig hes 





STATISTICS, 


ad 


Tus death-rate io our prisons ia § per 1,000, 

No fewer than 625,538 persons visited the 
London Zoo last year. 

Tus highest temperature recorded is 124 
degrees and a fraction, taken in Algeria, July 14, 
1879. 

Ir is estimated that the thinnest part of a 
soap- bubble is only 1-)56000,th of an inch in 
thickness, 

Funix 23,000 persons annually visit the birth- 
place of Shakespeare, About one-fourth of them 
are Americans, 

Tu largest telegraph office in the world is in 
the General Post Office building, London. There 
are over 3.000 operators, 1,000 of whom are 
a The batteries sre supplied by 30,000 
ce 





GEMS. 


EXcELLENCS is never granted to men but as 
the reward of labour, 

Hz is a fool who cannot be angry ; but he is a 
wise man who will not, 

Prospenity is no just scale. Adversity is the 
only true balence to weigh frienda, 

Some temptations come to the industrious, but 
all temptations attack the idle 

Eovucatiow and instruction are the means, the 
one by use, the other by precept, to make our 
natural faculty of reason both the better and the 
sooner to judge rightly between truth and error, 
good and evil. 

AL moral excellence thrives in an atmosphere 
of appreciation, Many a man hae won a victory 
over fierce temptation simply by the conscious- 
ness that some one has faith in him and believes 
that he will conquer, Many a one also has been 
driven into desperate iniquity by the thought 
that there is not one left who cherishes any hope 
for his future. 
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HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Sucar Cooxrms.—A cup and a half of sugar, 
two eggs, one-half a cup of shortening, one-half 
‘se of railk, one teaspoonful of cream of tartar, 
half a teaspoonful of soda, and flour efiough to 
mould, Flavour to the taste. 

Lsmon Prestrve.—Half pound sugar, two 
ounces butter, three eggs, rind and juice of a 
large lemon; grate the rind and squeere the 
juice among all the other things—eggs, butter, 
sugar—put it in an enamelled pan and stir it till 
it just boils, then pour it into ajar and it will 
keep quite easily ; use it on cooked pastry or 
tartlets. . 

Srorrep Cucumarrs —Selest good-sized, fresh 
cucumbers, pore them and cut them into halves, 
With a spoon scoop out the centre or seed part, 
put one cupful of fine breadcrumbs foto a bowl, 
add one tableepoonful of melted butter, a table- 
spoonful of grated onion, a teaspoonful of ealt, 
and, ifit can be had, a green pepper chopped fine. 
Put this mixture into the cucumber, stand in » 
baking-pan. Put into the bottom of the baking- 
pan a tablespoonful of butter and half a cupful 
of water, Cook in a quick oven thirty minutes, 
basting several times, Serve very hot, 

ScraMBiine Eacs-—~—Break half a dozen fresh 
eggs into a bowl, and beat to a cream with a 
Dover egg-beater, addiog a teaspoonful of milk 
for each egg and a half teaspoonful of salt 
and a saltspoonfal of pepper. Beat for a moment, 
De not —_ to ameter all are seated at 
table. t a spoonful of butter in a frying- 
and when it is capa in the egg ad oti eae 

t scorching. About five minutes 


slices of buttered toast, simply in a deep 


or 
covered dish. The plates and dish must be hot. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


os 


In the Persian Gulf there are springs of fresh 
water that furnish supplics to paesing vessels, 


In Hamburg the authorities tax a dog accord- 
ing to ite size, 

Aut ancient music was in the minor key, with- 
out harmony or counterpoint, and entirely vocak 
and rythmical, like our recitative, 

Tue Sahara is crosvad by mountaing sufficiently 
high to be at times anew-covered, while in other 
parts it is much below the sea-level, 


Tr is a strange tact that the right hen’, which 
is more sensible tc the touch than the left, i» 
Jess sensible than the latter to the effect of heat 
or cold, 

Cats and several other animals hive 4 false 
eyelid, which can be drawn over the eyeball 
either to cleanse it or to protech it from too 
atrong a light, 

A NOVEL sort of window-glass hae been invented 
in Berlin, Persona ov the inside of the house 
can see through it, but it is opaque to those on 
the outside. 

Owes peculiarity of pearls is that, unlike ot) er 
precious gems, they are liable to decay. 
Occasionally a valuehle pearl changes colour, 
seems to be attacked with a deadly diecase, and 
crumbles into dust, 

A PHAETON, driven by electricity, with a seat 
for two passengers, is now to be seen in the 
streets of Paris, The steering axle is in front, 
and beneath the driver's foot i# a pedal that 
controls a “ circuit: breaker” and a brake. 

Nonz can tell where the diamond goes to in 
combustion. Burn it, and it leaves no ash, the 
flame is exterior like that of a cork, and when 
it has blazed itself out, there remains nob even 
so much as would dust the antenna of a butter- 
fly. 

‘T'a® widest canal in the world is said to be the 
Chenab Irrigation Canal in the north-west 
provinces of India. It is one hundred and ten 
feet broad, and will be two hundred feet wher. 
finished. The main canal will be four hundred 
and fifty miles long. 

Tue cavalry of the future will be lancers, The 
old objection ihst the lance, by its bright point, 
revealed the whereabouts of the cavairyman to 
the enemy, will be removed by the iuvention of 
a jointed lance which doubles up and is carried 
in a socket on the stirrup like the carbine. 

Virrirs, & new composition, is an artificial 
stone having a firmly adhering, tough, glosey 
surface, The substance is semi-opaque and lends 
itself to more elaborate decorative purpozes than 
any other now in use, It can be used as & 
glazing on brick walls in breweries, dairies, 
chemical laboratories, and so on, as well as for 
plain or decorated counters, wanteipieces and 
other purposes. 

One of the finest collections o] Crown jeweler 
in the world is possessed by the most helplessly 
brokea-down potentate, the Sultan of Turkey. 
Every Sultan from the earliest times haa monde 
& point of collecting jewels and selling none, aud 
thus, through the couree of ages, the collection 
has become enormous. The jewel-rooms of the 
Turkieh Sultan resemble nothing sc much as the 
description of Aladdin's cave in the Arabi 
Nights. 

Unperwran, is now made in Paris of peat, It 
has been known for some time that peat ha 
certain antiseptic qualities. dead body which 
was baried in peat for over a century was found 
in a state of perfect preservation. Peat is uned 
in the northern countries of Europe for aurgica’ 
bandages, an’ the favovrale results obtained by 
the Russian surgeons with peab bandages have 
induced the French army departisent to use it in 
the French hospitals, It has also been found 
that peat fibres in combivation with other 
material possess wonderful absorbing properties. 
This has led to the use of peat fibres for the 
making of underwear in the place of fenvel. The 
new material has ed very effective, absorbing 





perspiration and rapidly drying. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tpa.--[t is most improper. 

M. B. G,—See reply to “ W. J.” 

L. A.—Inquire at the post office. 
Ecum.—There are several in that district. 

8, Y.—No snch verdict has ever been returned. 


\nwoLp.-You must exeralse patience until the estate 
is wound up 


Ouais.—Squeeze them out, one by one, and apply 
cold cream. 

Sanvy.—The Tay Bridge fell on Sunday, December 
28th, 1878. 

0. L.—Tolls were abolished in Lanarkshire on May 
ist, 1888. 

Mso —A fow grains of borax put into milk will pro- 
vent tt from becoming sour, 


DovustrvL.—We should certaiuly think advice given 
by s doctor is worth taking. 

UnsucosservL,—We should advise you to make only 
half the quantity at « time. 


Duororawr.—It has always been called ‘London 
Bridges,” and never by any other name, 


Masus.—The only course is to turn the cloth; doubt- 
ful LU colours would stand washing. 

k. @.—We do not keep any record of the physical 
ysneasurements of eminent people. 

Bos.—Oamel-hair brushes are of degrees of 
fineness ; some are composed really of dog's hair, 

Iuquiner.—Most of the sort are not open on 
Sunday under any Fm btn 

Benr.—No recruits are asked for or taken from this 
country ; any nuraber i available in the colony itself. 


Lestin.~~Guelph is the namo of Queen Victoria, 
and is proneunced as if QGwelt. 


W. G.—If without experience, consult someone who 
has 8 practical knowledge of and seed-raiaing. 


Oup Resozre.—We should recommend Ue bathing 
with borax and water, or carbonate of soda and water. 

FReca.ep.—A good sponging of buttermilk every 
night, and let tt dry om the skin. Keep out of the sun. 

Leaan.~lIf ony person of sound mind makes his will 
it oe og be revoked or affected by his subsequent 
insaolty. 


A. P.~-The instraction you ask for ls quite beyond 
our province, and we should not advise you to attempt 


Puevenay.— Mice will take plenty of canaryseed ; are 
specially fond of boiled rice, milk, boiled carrot, and 
groon stull 

B. @.—The estate of a person dying without nexteof 
kin, and not leaving a will, becomes the property of 
the Crown. 

Anous.—There are no official colours; green is the 
volour adopted by the Irish people as typical of ‘‘ the 
Bmorald Lale,” 

Stanixy.—There is no way for amateurs except 
learning the trade personally, and supplying themselves 
with proper apparatus, 


Puziixn.--It is applied, as a rule, to those who ere 
extremely demonstrative in their attentions to sach 


8. B.—Sboes were blacked aa carly as the tenth cea- 
vury. The substance used seams to have beon lampblack 
mixed with rancid oil, 


Bess.--A little grated nutmeg in peas, slring beans 
or spinach improves their flavour, or rather, brings it 
out. Very little is needed. 


8. K.-Some of the inland States, such as Colorado 
(Denver, capital), or even California inland (not on 
ooast), would be moet sitable. 


Axna.—it le said that moths will not attack green 
fabrics. Arsenic ts used in dyeing green, and the moths 
are wise enough to shun that deadly drug. 

Baswpa.—Books by themselves are very unsatisfac- 
tory teachers. Good singing comes to « grest extent by 
imitating sounds, and these no book can give you, 

6b, R.—Fermentation goes on in bread as long as it 
ia warm, and as this makes bread harder to digest it is 
thought best for persone with weak digestion not to eat 
itu it ts cold. 


G. F.—Red is the colour which can be distinguished 
at the greatest distance. ‘The great facility with which 
red can be discerned is the cause of ita pwenoral ase as a 
railway signal. 


Krery.—By brushing shoes with a soft brush, rubbing 
a litte glycerine well into the leather and polishing 
with a very clean, soft brush, no blacking will be 
required. 

Iyrerestep.—The prime of life in a man of regular 
habite and sound constitution is from thirty to fifty- 
five yeara of age; of 4 woman, from twenty-four or 
twonty-five to about forty years of age. 

Jous.—Requirements as to education vary. Nurses 
are paid different salaries, and each hospital has its 
own requirements, Of course nurses are allowed ample 


Mo.iy.—On general principles a lady should pay her 


own fare, unless she is the guest of the gentleman, or 
unless he insists so empha’ y as to call attention to 
the matter. 


MaseL.—Blackheads frequently come from lack of 
thorough attention w bathing. a Dp nes are more 
susceptible to them than. others, and should on that 
account be extra careful. 
Hovarwirs.—One of the best cures is Keating's insect 
wder, which is fatal to the pests if dusted down into 
crevices where they lurk, or along the floor at the 
spots which they frequent. 


Eawret.—It is a common error to suppose that birds 
sleep with the head beneath the wing. No bird ever 
al: so ; the head is turned round and Isid upon the 
beak, Whiwai fo elton led by festh 
EvLatmn.—Never write toa man asking hit 
to call after he has ceased of his own accord. 
He evidently has a reason, and it would be no credit to 
you to send & letter. 
Jaspen.—We do not give medicel advice, but should 
think the annoyance you refer to is due to some organic 
defect—something malformed in the throat or nose-—- 
and that probably even an operation would not cure it. 





SOMETHING GREAT. 


Tux trial was ended—the 1 ; 

fa tsi cpt os wie a, 
With face that shone with a purpose grand. 

The looked on him with gracious eyes, 
And : “ He is meet for some bigh emprize ;” 
To himself he thought: ‘I will conquer fate, 

I will surely die, or great,” 


So from the palace ho rode away ; ~ 

There was trouble and need in town that day ; 

A child had strayed from his mother’s side 

Into the woodland dark and wide. 

«: Halp moe, oir night tosh my ena 
ip mae, t, to seek my 

The hungry welves in the forest roam, 

Help me to bring my lost one home" 


He shook her bard from his bridle rein, 
"Alaa! poor mother, you ask in vata, 

Some meaner succour will do may be, 

Some squire, or varivt of low degree. 

There are mighty wrongs in the worid to right, 
I keep my # for a noble fight. 

I am sad at heart for your baby’s fate, 

But i ride in haste to do something great.” 


night, when the sun had set, 
A blind old man by the way he met ; 
ste Mpg ew sir knight, for our Lady's sake, 
One tless bees gpd take! 

The winds blow cold, sun fa down, 
Lead me, 1 pray, till I reach the town,” 
“Nay,” sald the knight ; “I cannot wait, 
I ride in haste to do something great.” 


So on he rode in his armour bright, 

His sword all keen for the longed-for fight. 

* Laugh with ptt me ye cried the merry crowd, 

6 a _— ore with sorrow bowed. 

“Help us!” the weak and weary prayed, 

oe Se nor = nor ane < he stayed. rae 
years on, and bis eyes grew 

And he diai--and none made moan for him. 


He missed the that he might have done ; 

Fle missed the blessings he mignt havo won ; 
some 6 task to find, 

His eyes to all humbler work were blind. 

He that ia faithful tn that which is least 

Ia ditiden to alt at the heav feast 

Yet men and women lament their fate, 

If they be not calied to dosomething great. ve 


Payitrs.—Food that has little odour itself and food 
that absorbe odours readily should be placed at the 
bottom of the refrigerator. All ioods with a stroug 
odour should be kept on the top shelves, 


8. M.—Hard water is nothing more than water’ con- 
taining carbonate of lime In solution. When the water 
is free from lime it is then called soft water. Almost 
all spring water fs hard: Rain water is soft. 


Dopisy.—Adventurers in art and Hterature in the 
great cities of Hurope and America, and who lead an 
unsettled life, are called Bohemians. Bohemia, in 
Europe, was long thought two be the original home of 
the gipsies. 


Derravogn.—You cau assuredly recover payment b 
suing for the amount, but the cest of the action week 
exceed the sum to be recovered, and if there ts no other 
prs by hes we think you had better be content to bear 
your loss. 


At¥r.—Portland prison is our la Nearly 
2,000 convicts are located there, being employed chiefly 
im the “* Crown quarries,” from which something like 
50,000 to 60,000 toms of Portland stone are annualy 
exported. 

_Gurta.—You have no right to sacrifice your future 
~— because he has simply shown for ao &@ pre- 

erence to other girls. Be decided, make bim declare 
himself, or consider yoursell free to form aay eligible 





tims fo? rest, 





Atua.—Put the 





brandy, and eau de Cologne, one sugar of lead ; 
8 . f Z 

8. H.—The Germanis. is « colossal tic 

of the German name end nation. It on the 

Bepte Ror sotke 19838. A Haine, 

on m ber garment 

reaches to her feet, and the hair falls over the 

back. bow feel agree ag + = the 

right hand, w: raised, & crown 

wreath of oak, and in the left a sword. % 
—The custom of fying a flag at balf-mast as a 


Muxicewt.—Aliow three-quarters of a pound of sugar 
to a pound of hulled fruit. Putin a ee = 


a 
i 
5 
g 
g 
& 
: 
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hot preserves from crack: 
Benes te ee them 
the kitchen table till . Then screw up again 
little tighter and leave them for an hour or to two, to 

down, to test thetr tightness. Then they may be pu! 
away in 2 cool, dry place. 
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DR. J. GOLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. | 





aod 
ns 
a THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
ry i 
re CHLORODYNE isadmitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. ; oe i 
“ CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for COUGHS, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, i, ts 
ar CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—DIPHTHERIA, FEVER, CROUP, AGUE. ) eee 
he CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhoea, and is the only specific in CHOLERA and DYSEN TERY. p : 
1 CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short ail attacks of EPILEPSY, HYSTERIA, PALPITATION, aod SPASMS, 

CHLORODYNE is the oaly palliative in NEURALGIA, BARUMATISM, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, MENINGITIS, ¢ 
yA It is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever diseovered ae 
off a pes 
pe CAUTION—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATION. ae 
im, Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. None Genuine without the words ‘Dr, J, COLLIS * a 
a; BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE,” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony + 
be accompanies each Bottle. Sormu ManvuractrurER— ee 
he 





J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Gt. Russell St., Bloomsbury, London. 















































~ : v ‘ E 
she Lae Bae 
: OWAY'S PILJS AND OINTMENT ee 
13 : {RISING SUN STOVE 
ia it tia } 
ral THE BEST MEDICINES FOR FAMILY USE. : } 4) 
2 bs ee 
s. THE PILLS POLIS H Y : Belg 
ia e . i 
Purify the Blood, correct all Disorders of the internal organs . Bere 
we And are Invaluable in all Complaints incidental to Fornales EASIEST, QUIGKEST, CHEAPEST, & BEST BLACKLEAD |e 
mt ap ee 
in THRE OINTMENT IN THE WORLD, “ae 
£08 » Be 
(> the most ree One Wowie eng oe pear yt y= na ys N.B.—In Half the Time and with Half the Labour you can produce more polish with Two f tf 
- Ete Sa eee et he ee Penny Packets of the “ Rising Sun” than with Half-a-dozen Penny Packets of ordi- : We 
rh Manufactured only at 78, New Oxford Street, London, nary Blockleod. ae 
mm And sold by al! Medicine Vendors throughout the World. 3 by yR 
+ N.B.— Advice gratis, at the above address, daily, between the hours of 11 and 4, RISIN SUN LIQUID METAL POLISH ae 
~4 or by letter. 3 it ; 
™ a 
“ : Mirc.coj  Sxquisite Models. Perfect Fit, Guaranteed Wear. Bottles 6d., is., and 2s. 6d. ei : 
<. ' us PATENT DIAGONAL | oives to motai articles of every Description Gold, Silver, Copper, Brass, Steel, &c., «lso oe 
y é & SEAM CORSETS, Glass), 2 Beautiful Soft Brilliant Polish, which lasts Six Times as Long Withovt a 4 
ey PATENTED IN ENGLAND AND ON THE CONTINENT. Tarnishing as othor kinds. | ae 
tom Will not split in the Seams, nor tear in the Fabric, . rs: 
fel Made in White, Black, and all the Fashionable Colours and 5 | ie 
y Shades in Italian Cloth; Satin, and Coutil ; also in the New i Pe 
bee Genttary Wodlten Cloth, 4s. 11d., 5s. Lid, 6s. 11d., 7s. 1d. 
r pair.and wowards ba. ah swells » ST 4 
; he rdmiably modelled—exquisitely neat and strong.” | Contains the Very Best Starch yan es Wax, ne well as the amo & 
. YlOO._bnsectnae GLOSS. Saves Time, Labour, and Uncertainty, as in it are combined, in their ; de 
. THREE GOLD rap age cere PROPER PROPORTIONS, ali ingredients necessary to produce REAUTIFUL ‘ ? 
- AY 6a iad ei United Kinpdom and Calaniea. . ™ WHITE GLOSSY LINEN. Requires no addition and no preparation. % AP | 
: imequaricn wemeve|! CHANCELLOR'S PLATE POWDER a 
ties, remove ‘oe 
oye n 
ttl, eve the distress t 
va i cae a al EASIEST, QUICKEST, CHEAPEST, AND BEST, be 
is Boxes Is. ld. & 2s. 9d. (the in 3d. Boxes. ia 
Jo latter contains three times oy - Dk. 
nt Lm dase yo penser Samples of the above Four articles post free for 8 stamps, or of any One for 2 stamps (to 9 
ie ae 1 i 5 1S or 34. stam "by. the cover postage). Ask your Grocer to get them for you. 
Ap FEMALE ~ maker, 8. 7. FOWL + 
" emis o am * 
pe ations injurious & worthiess | C. CHANCELLOR & CO., LONDON, E.C { 
pt Do you suffer from HEADACHE, NEURALGIA, Fa 
cy PAINS or DIZZINESS? If so send to the ‘eat 
a CAE CO:, | 
-NATIONAL SILEX OPTI 
g OF 
° : 1 
so Chief Office: 188, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
= FOR THEIR HOME TESTS. POST-FREE. 
aad 
and 


The most setliaitidln SPECTACLES or FOLDERS ever known. 
FROM 1s, 6d. PER PAIR, 
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B itee en 
, Loxpon seen ADVERTISEMENTS. pa Sepremper, 1895. 
itd WORTH A pe A BOX. 
ie 
oe 
nie: 
ie FOR ALL 
io | Bilious and Nervous Disorders, such as 
ie *) PATENT » 
jee | Oar 
me off tRzER29-sto-}}) | sick Headache, Constipation, 
Oe, |\\\Sc.BecENs }}/| 
Et ee | Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, 
i ay | Disordered Liver, and 
| Pie... nl Female Ailments, 
THE SALE IS NOW SIX MILLION BOXES PER ANNUM. 
Prepared only by the Proprietor, THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helen’ s, Lancashire. 
Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Dealers everywhere, in Boxes, 94$d., 1s. 1$d. and 2s. 9d. each. 
q Full directions with each "Box. 
ead BELCHAIH’Ss Toot PASTE: 
afi | Will recommend itself; it is Efficacious, Economical, Cleanses the Teeth, Removes Tartar, Prevents Decay, and 
= | is a Pleasant and Reliable Dentifrice. 


In Collapsible Tubes.—Of all Druggists, or from the Proprietor for One Shilling, Postage Paid. 


if SHI PHOLINE site | IN ELA WES 


meee EOoDp)D 
Everywhere. | 
. # FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 
3 ae The Cure for Skin Diseases, Eruptions, 
‘' ; Blotches, Eczema, Acne, Disfigure- I | ‘~“T > 
: ae ments. Makes the Skin Clear, Smooth, 10 iON i Wz A. : > ts. 








Supple, Healthy. 


OOD. 
A PURE CEREAL PREPARATION. , 


| 

if | 
ie | SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
ie QUININE AND a | EXTRAORDINARY VALUE! 
ne a 100 Small Packets of SHOWY 
ae GREAT BODILY sreeNoTay FLOWER SEEDS, 1/-. Post ' 
me GREAT MENTAL STREN free 1/2. Certain to please, or 
4 GREAT DIGESTIVE STRENGTH | money retuned. DANIEL 
ie Promotes Appetite, Cures Dyspepsia, STONE, Loudwater, Bucks. 
7 


Hysteria, Nervous Complaints, &c. 











ne nate mene 


ia | 7 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. i 


| EPPS'shf | 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. Grate Polish. : 


COCO No Hard Work. 


aed, 
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& Fall yy 
{ = SUNLIGHT 3 
" aaa a 
ee “ay 
i ol MPETITION. = 
a all BOOK PRIZES : Full Particulars round each = 
a |: all , , 3 Tablet of 
s = ee : SUNLIGHT SOAP. = 
ie i pe ay; 
ae = A LONG LIST of CHOICE BOOKS to SELECT FROM. = 
I = pdfddddddddddidddddadddddididddddéddédi $05 
4 = N wr por oat. ye wera Sunday-school a 
7 = S r d Teache f »* 7" 
; i oe N itr rich sioner, Ci ong devetan ‘toms, ‘hd Scho vars, and rl aide = 
=, Sista WIM me cutmunmanaaaee te ae | 
ow LEVER BROS., Ltd., Port Sunlight, Nr. Birkenhead. 
Bs aannnntennnunnest94eassnssaaayys WE 
Given a Re-Vulcanized Gold Medal Rubber eo | 
4, Your name, your Mon ogvam, tle of | 
gee tat << (WHELPTON'S PILLS 
Pee: um , Ls Peneil’ Case, wi Re cia ha | 
wit . ne a Addr oe Sta ap, i Tha Bh agp = , ton te tents | H Should always be kept at hand 
nary, Hand peating sopimnces, Be, || wE£LELPTON’S PILLS 
rye id ‘i fo soe Ente 25 Bond’ 7 Symen'y Gold | i Have enjoyed 50 Years’ Success | 
waa Py ye od || WHESLPTON’S PILLS 
- aio The Best General Family Medicine 
| WHE LapTon’s PILLS 
an | wT DELIGIOUS © NEW - PERFUME > | Cure Headache at Once 
at Tue CRown Perfumery Ce | WHEL TON’S PILLS 
ee { “APPLE Bos; Set your Liver in Order 
14 One ae ee | WHELPLON’S PILLS ? 
if coed “ . | Will keep good in all Climates 
; ¥ ; | waetprOn’s stoMACH PILLS 
4 : | N ONT MEN r Dinner Pills 
$1 / ‘ Bois : band the celebrated WHELPTO ; Cures Eozema 
ee CROWN LAVENDER SALTS | WHELPTON S oInTMENT 
4 Sold verywhe re. Reject Counterfeits. | Heals Cuts, Burns, etc., like Magic. 
& | Ask for WHELPTON’S PILLS ¢ see that you get them 
fi { 
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iq OTTEy’s 
cq UNLABELLED STRONG 
: FEMALE PILLS. 


These noted Pi om ys remove all obstructions, arising from any cause 
hatever whese a» id Pennyroyal Pills fail. Invaluable to married 
women. Post-free undercover, for 144and 833stamps from THOMAS OTTEY, 

Chemist, Darton on-Trent. [Ple sos aaa a 









ase mention pater 





Sold by all Chemists, 744., 1s. 14d., and 2s, 9d, per box, 
Or of the Proprietors, 


G. WHELPTON & SON, 3, Grane Court, Fleet Street 
London, E.6, 


Free by Post in the United Kingdom for 8, 14, or 33 Stamps. 


